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Ask Your Banker 


About This 


OOK over the tractor situ- 
ation today—with all the 
different types of tractors there 
are, with all the conflicting 
claims that are made for them, 
how is a farmer to know on 
what to base his choice or where 
to place his reliance? 


More and more, the farmer 
who wants a tractor that will do his work, 
co it economically, and keep on doing it, 
is looking beyond the tractors themselves 
tothe companies that make them-— inquir- 
ing ) their resources, their standing, 
their ability to command the best in men 
and materials that the industry affords. 


Ask your banker about this. 
He has the facilities for getting at the 
facts. He knows the importance of choos- 
ing a tractce- with the right kind of a 


The General Ordnance Company 
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company behind it. And you can depend 
on his judgment. 


Only a company with the 
financial resources of the General Ord- 
nance Company can command the best 
in men and material—executives of wide 
experience and sound business judgmerit 
—engineers who know how to build the 
kind of tractor the farmer needs—skilied 
workmen, interested in making the G-O 
Tractor the most advanced tractor in 
America. 


The facts about the General 
Ordnance Company are open to every- 
one. Its business principles are known 
—right value to the farmer; a square 
deal to the dealer; and just enough 
profit to keep the business ‘sound. 


You'll be interested in read- 
ing our booklet, “How Success Came to 
Power Farm.” Send for your copy to- 
day. No expense and no obligation. 
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_ Experience Lesson in Sweet Clover 


A king among the legumes says Clarence Foote of New York 





O FAR as known, 
i) the farm owned 

by A. Blooming- 
dale of Albany county, 
N Y, has the distinction 
of being the only one in 
New York devoted 
solely to sweet clover. 
Of the 58 acres, eight 
are in pasture and 50 
are used for raising 
hay and_ seed. Mr 
Bloomingdale grows the white blossom bi- 
ennial variety exclusively, as he believes it 
produces more hay and pasture, as well as 
furnishing more humus to the soil on account 
of its immense root system, which is greater 
than the other varieties. He estimates that 
20 tons of roots and stubble to the acre be- 
come a part of the soil annually and are 
equal to 15 loads of stable manure, although 
produced at only a tenth the cost. He 
claims this only applies where the crop is 
made a perennial by allowing enough to go 
to seed each year to keep up the stand. 
Sweet clover ‘forage contains more digestible 
protein than alfalfa, nearly twice as much 
as red clover, and four times that of timothy. 











A. BLOOMINGDALE 


No Fertilizer or Inoculation 


Mr Bloomingdale’s methods are the re- 
sult of much experience. He tells the story 
in the following interesting way: 

“I have had fine results without fertilizer 
or artificial inoculation. On many soils, I 
believe both preparations unnecessary. The 
amount of seed is 20 
pounds hulled or 25 


years, and after that enough shatters off to 
keep up the stand. Sweet clover will yield 
four times more seed to the acre than red 
clover or alfalfa.” 


Does Not Advise Nurse Crop 


“I do not approve of sowing sweet clover 
with a nurse crop. If sown alone, a heavy 
crop of hay can be cut in September or 
October the first year, and there is more 
profit in that ¢rop of hay than in a nurse 
crop. If sown with oats or rye, do not plant 
over a bushel of grain to the acre. I disk 
the land often enough to furnish 2 inches of 
loose soil. It is than rolled, as sweet clover 
must have a hard seed bed for good results 
and will not stand plowing, at least this is 


_my experience. 


“T will give you my experience in seeding 
32 = acres. Eleven acres were seeded 
in October with rye, the rye at the rate of 
one bushel an acre; 3% acres in May with 
oats, the oats sown at the rate of one bushel 
an acre; 15 acres on old meadow, and 2% 
acres on corn and potato ground. All made 
a good stand, but that sown on the corn and 
potato ground was the best. 

“My sweet clover is cut once only the first 
year, in September’ or October; 2% acres 
yielded five tons of the best hay. My 
October hay was also fine, as clover cut at 
that time will be cured by the wind instead 
of the sun and will retain all its leaves, and, 
as you know, the leaves are the best part of 
the hay with all clovers, as well as alfalfa. 

“The sweet clover hay is not raked, as it 


clings together so it can be handled with 
forks. We let it lie 24 to 48 hours in the 
swath, then take the forks and put it in up- 
pers and let it stand until cured; then it is 
drawn into the barn. On account of the cool 
weather at that time of the year, it is not 
necessary to have the hay as dry as earlier in 
the season. It will finish curing in the barn. 

“The first year I have the hay cut close to 
the ground. The second year, the first crop 
of hay is cut when it is 20 to 24 inches high, 
about June 1, some two weeks before blos- 
soming. This gives a crop of hay that is 
tender and succulent. If I grew sweet clover 
for hay only, I could cut it every time it 
gets 20 to 24 inches high. Generally it would 
then be cut three times every season.” 


Harvesting Sweet Clover Seed 


“About August 15 I cut for seed, when 
three-fourths of the hulls are a dark brown 
and the balance a light brown. The stalks 
are cut from 12-inch stubbles, so they may be 
as light as possible to run through the 
thresher. This is done when a light dew is 
on, or after a light rain, so the ripe seed will 
not shatter off too much; there will always be 
enough to shatter off anyway to keep up the 
stand. It is then left until thoroughly dry. 

“When dry enough to thresh, a canvas is 
laid around the machine to save all the seed. 
After threshing, the sweet clover seed is 
cleaned with a fanning mill a couple of 
times. Then it is ready for market. After 
cleaning, the seed is put on the barn floor 
and stirred once an hour for three or four 
days until perfectly dry, 
as being unhulled, it is 





pounds unhulled per 
acre. I use the un- 
hulled altogether; the 
hulls retain moisture. I 
sow the seed between 
December 1 and 
March 1. If sowing in 
late spring or summer, 
I would prefer hulled 
seed, but my experience 
tells me to sow in win- 
ter for best results. 
This gives it time to 
Sprout early and the 
taproot goes down into 
the subsoil before the 
usual dry weather com- 
mences. The most criti- 
cal time is from sprout- 
ing until the taproot 
gets 8 to 10 inches long, 
which will be about 








liable to heat without 
doing so, which might 
prevent germination.” 


Plan Small Pasture 


“My suggestion to all 
future sweet clover 
growers is to build a 
chicken-tight fence 
around the pasture lot, 
that is, if you keep only 
horses and cows enough 
for your own use, as I 
do, but if you’re en- 
gaged in dairying as a 
business and have a 
large pasture lot, this 
would be expensive. 

“Eight or 10 acres of 
sweet clover pasture 
will support three 
horses, three cows, be- 
sides all the sheep, 








June 1. _After that, the 
plant will take care of 
itself. 

“I spent $600 for 
enough seed fo my en- 
tire farm, of t 2: white 
blossom variuty. I 
would not give a cent 
for wild seed. As sweet 
Clover does not seed 
until the second season, 
it had to be seeded both 
the first and second 


pensive ground. 





Climatic conditions are moderated by the presence of 25 to 30% 
locality. Winds are less severe, stream flow is regulated and living conditions of the whole 
An important consideration in the utilization of our farm lands 
is the problem of avoiding waste acres and using ‘each field for the particular crop for 
which it is best adapted. With reorganization of the industries of the nation, it is just 
as timely for farmers to consider reorganization of their farm projects along economi 
and intensive lines. Next week, November 15, American Agriculturist will go into consider- 
able detail covering this subiect. The article is well worth waiting for. - 


region made more livable. 


Between Seasons Enterprise of this Character May Be Made a Source of Profit 


Woodlots are a splendid investment upon land which is not adapted for regular farm 
cropping, writes B. H. P., a New York correspondent of American Agriculturist. He is in 
favor of woodlots on the fruit farm, but they should not be established upon fertile, ex- 
Large areas of woodland are desirable for all farming communities. 
of forest cover in any 


hogs, or poultry you 
would care to keep, and 
they will all be fat 
sleek and healthy: at 
least that is my e: eri- 
ence. Enough live: .ock 
must always be pas- 
tured to keep down the 
sweet clover to about 4 
inches, so it will always 
be covered with tender 
young shoots.” 
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Down with Scrub Sires 


Boost better breeding for all breeds, says H. A. Hopper 


agricultural forces in 

New York state are to be 

mobilized in the campaign for 

better sires. “Boost better 

# bulls” is the slogan, and breed- 

" ers’ associations and clubs, 

local leagues, granges, and boys’ and girls’ 

clubs, working through the farm bureaus, 

are embarking in the ambitious task of dis- 

placing every inferior sire in the state as 

promptly as possible. This is the plan of 
campaign: 

An extension representative of the state 
ccllege of agriculture, or a county agent, 
will present the plan to the advisory council 
and executive committee of the farm bureau 
association, or to a local breeders’ associa- 
tion. The farm bureau committee or local 
breeders’ association will then make a 
definite survey of a limited area to find out 
the facts. Local breeders will next be inter- 
ested in providing pure-bred 


sheets and scales should be a part of every 
dairy stable equipment. Scales can be ob- 
tained of any hardware firm or dairy supply 
house. With these instruments in use, the 
producer may safely proceed on his own 
initiative. He may use his individual milk 
records as a guide in culling, until a dairy 
improvement association or other agency is 
available to give,him more complete service. 
The mass of farmers are not doing this and 
possibly they never will; if they would, it 
would help greatly. 

Pure-bred sires may be owned individu- 
ally, in partnership, or co-operatively. The 
co-operative and partnership ~wnership of 
good sires offers some of the st evidences 
of the possibilities of rapidly and effectively 
changing the breeding practices of a com- 
munity. The money invested in a collectively 
owned sire gets more breeding quality, and 
the sire is likely to be handled so as to derive 


mine its production, for better or for worse, 
Sires' should be selected with care and 
handled as a long time gikt-edged investment. 
In that sense they are more than half the 
herd and the investment in them may well be 
apportioned accordingly. 

Some limited surveys, made in representa- 
tive dairy districts of New York state during 
the summer of 1919, show vividly the need 
for a better sire campaign. In one whole 
county, and in scattering townships in four 
other counties, a house-to-house canvass 
was made. It was found on 3552 farms re- 
porting there were 651 pure-bred bulls and 
833 grade bulls, and of the bulls in use 56”; 
were grades or scrubs. Out of £71 pure-bred 
bulls in use, 78% were under three years of 
age and only 2.7% were five years or older. 

Yet ordinarily a bull must be five years 
old before one can know about his first 
heifers and seven years must elapse before 
much evidence is at hand as to 
his breeding qualities. The 





bulls, and generally in giving 
support to the campaign. All 
the time, of course, speakers at 
community meetings 
furnished, cow judging demon- 
strations staged, bull associa- 
tions organized and extension 
chools conducted. 


will be 


Must Have Hearty Support 
The 


hearty 


have 
or- 


campaign must 
support from both 
ganizations and_ individuals. 
Scrub cannot be effect- 
ively legislated out of existence. 
Every person interested must 
connect with his township or 
other general organization, aid 
in the local survey and create 
sentiment against the scrub. 
Any argument against the 
scrub sire it might seem would 
not be needed, since the effect 
of their continued use upon 
production and profits is too 
apparent, and not until the 
grades and scrubs have all gone 
to the stock yards will it be pos- 
sible to differentiate between 
good and poor pure-bred sires 
for the mass of producers. In 
this, as in all else, it is neces- 
sary to creep before one can 
alk. Every farmer can help. 
rst, he should select the 
eeding females according to 
ir individual performance 
records, not ignoring’ type, 
hec'th and evidences of consti- 
tution. With dairy cows, for 
the immediate purpose, the 
milk record, in the absence of 
butter fat tests, is a safe guide. 
Having selected the best fe- 
males, the farmer must use only 
pure-bred sires, preferably 
those having advanced register 


sires 





PUR 


THE 


BATTLE WITH THE SCRUBS 


Send test fellows to the Stock Yards 
They are too expensive to Keep at any price | 


Give these fellows ; a steady | job on on the 
farm. ia pave the Way to ee - 


REDS ARE WINNING 


present general practice of dis- 
posing of bu!ls soon after they 
are two years of age is bad, 
because it prevents the reten- 
tion and use of many that 
might otherwise prove strong 
breeders. 


Farm Butter-Making 
E. E. CALLAHAN, NEW YOR 
There are several well-known 
requirements to be observed in 
successfully making butter on 
the farm. Good, clean, health) 
cows are a prerequisite. It is 
preferable to have the cows 
fresh beginning in September 
and lasting not later than 
March, so as to secure a uni- 
form flow of milk throughout 
the vear and to get the calves 
“brokc” and out of the way 
when spring work begins. 

All equipment and utensils 
should be of the best. No rusty 
or worn out parts should be 
used in or arcund dairy werk. 
Cleanliness is to be observed at 
all times in feeding, milking, 
creaming, churning, pacing 
and selling. The water should 
Ve clean, clear, cold and abun- 
dant. If these requirements 
can be satisfied, the farmer 
should manufacture a roll of 
butter that he might well be 
proud to offer to his trade. 

This is the way we try to 
proceed with the work. We 
draw the milk just as clean as 
we can and at the same time 
the separator is in progress, so 
that the separating is finished 
soon after the last milk is 
drawn. The can of cream is 
cooled at once and after 12 
heurs it is mixed with other and 











or equivalent backing. He will 
also handle the sires so that 
their breeding records may be intelligently 
studied; he will not take the chance of send- 
ing a good one to the block before-the ani- 
mal’s real merit is known, or retain a poor 
one longer than necessary. Adopted and con- 
sistently followed, this procedure would revo- 
lutionize the live stock business in a few 
years; it would automatically insure larger 
production and better profits. 


Eliminate Unfit Females 


The first step in preparing the way for 
pure-bred sires is to secure proper records 
and eliminate the unfit females. Money is 
saved from needlessly maintaining’ more 
females than desirable and the power of the 
sire is directed productively. Milk record 


most from him as an investment. Co-opera- 
tive ownership makes available a high class 
sire for all in the group, whether large or 
small breeders, and exerts a strong educa- 
tional effect. The method of approach in 
the extension of pure-bred sires will vary 
with the region. 


Co-operative Ownership ‘Good 


Better sires pay; this must be kept con- 
stantly in mind. It has been demonstrated 
in several cases that good dairy sires will 
double the milk and butter fat production of 
an inferior herd in two generations. So 
powerful is the influence of the : ‘re, that it 
takes only a few generations for } ‘m to mold 
the character of the flock or herd and deter- 


sufficient cream for a churning. 
In the summer we churn three times a week, 
and in the winter twice a week. The differ- 
ent lots of cream are mixed together and 
stirred at frequent intervals from three to 
four hours before starting to churn. We 
try to have the cream at a temperature 
that will require not less than one hour to 
cause the milk to sevarate from the fat or 
butter, this in granular form. We draw the 
buttermilk off int> milk cans and sell it at 
nearly the price of whole milk. 

We next use as much wash brine as milk 
drawn off, mixing all the salt in the water 
that it will dissolve, using only half of the 
solution at a time. Do not have the water 
more than one degree warmer or colder than 
the buttermilk just drawn off. [To Page 20.] 
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Successful Dairy Successfully Run 


How A. R. Cook of Cortland County, N Y operates his Dairy 


maT WAS my pleasure, writes J. M. 
Clarke, recently to visit the 
™ dairy farm of A. R. Cook of 
® Cortland county, N Y. This 
4 farm is located at the northern 
end of the rich, fertile Atselic 
valley. Mr Cook specializes in dairying. I 
went into his barn and noted the neatness of 
both dairy and barn. It was milking time 
and all hands were busy. The long rows of 
milch cows, about 60 in all, and all black 
and white beauties, certainly did look fine 
against the pure white background of the 
walls and ceiling. Mr Cook’s dairy is partly 
grades and partly pure breds, headed by a 
pure-bred bull. 

A word about Mr Cook’s barn. -The stable 
is 30 feet wide and 100 feet long, well lighted 
from both sides. The cows stand facing the 
outside in two long rows; the floors are of 
concrete, with modern improved stanchions 
and drinking cups. At the west end of the 
stable stand two large silos. The upper 
floor contains the fine clover hay and straw. 
Everything is very handy, saving many steps. 
On the south side of the barn is located the 
milk room, where the milk is placed in a pit 
of water and cooled as fast as milked. Mr 
Cook has a farm of about 125 acres, where 
he raised all the fodder for*his dairy, buying 
in carlots his concentrated feeds. 

When I was at the farm, Mr Cook was 
feeding millet silage twice a day, with grain 
and a small amount of clover hay. I asked 
Mr Cook to give me his experience with 
millet as a silage. He said: “We began 
using millet for silage quite a few years 
back, and found that we could produce more 
milk from millet silage than from corn 
silage; but that the millet lacked in fat, 
which we had to supply in small grain or 
concentrated feeds.” 

Mr Cook said he could produce millet 
cheaper than corn, as it did not need so 
much care, and could be sown late, after all 
the other crops were in, and was ready to 








Convenient Barn Ladder 


It is occasionally necessary to reach the hay 
carrier to make adjustments or for other purposes. 
The ladder shown here will be found a very great 
convenience. It may be constructed on the barn 
floor and raised to the roof by means of the hay 
pulley rope. When its position has been reached 
the three iron hangers indicated by the heavy lines 
may be nailed to the rafters. These should be 
three sides of a rectangle, and preferably of flat 
iron % inch thick and % inch or more wide, two 
or three holes in each end for stout nails to pass 
through. Have them strong. The lower end of 
the oblique ladder should fit in a socket in the 
frame of a vertical ladder which comes up the 
side of the barn. 

2 





harvest just before or at the same time as 
corn. Mr Cook said he sowed his millet about 
June 20 to 25, and it needed rio more looking 
after until time to put in the silo. He cuts it 
with a reaper and binder. If his corn is 
ready to go in the silo, he then puts in first 
a load of millet and then corn, but if it 
happens to be too early for the corn, he puts 
in the millet by itself, putting it in the silo 
with the same care as corn. 

I asked him if he could produce as large a 


tonnage per acre of millet as corn. He said: 
“Yes! And some years more, as the millet 
was never a failure, whereas corn was some 
years, the millet often growing 6 feet high 
with a head of seed 8 to 10 inches long.” He 
also said millet had a better keeping quality 
than corn, if it was well packed when put in 
the silo, and not put in when too ripe. Mr 
Cock grows each year an equal acreage of 
both corn and millet. 

Part of the dairy cows come fresh in the 
fall and part in the spring. He produces 
milk the year around, having 30 to 40 milk- 
ing most of the time. The milk is delivered 
to a shipping station at Cincinnatus, where 
it is made into ice cream, or shipped to the 
New York milk market. Mr Cook is a mem- 
ber of the Dairymen’s league and Cortland 
county farm bureau, and believes in farmers 
combining together, both for buying and 
selling of supplies and produce. 


Mr Cook Tells About Millet 


Writing the editor about his millet, Mr 
Cook outlined his practice as follows: “I sow 
the Japanese variety, and drill it with a grain 
drill. In some drills it will run through the 
grass seeder, but in some kinds it will work 
better in the grain run. About 16 quarts an: 
acre is about the right amount. The land 
that millet. is to be grown on must be very 
fertile, and I would advise plowing it in the 


, fall. In the winter or early spring a fair 


coat of manure should be spread on, and 
then, as soon as it drys enough to work, it 
should be harrowed, and about once a week 
until June 20 to 25, when the millet should 
be sown and the land rolled with a land 
roller. 

“For silage, millet must be cut just before 
it begins to ripen, while it is still green. If. 
it is cut and put into the silo this way, it 
makes th® best kind of silage and will yield 
more than corn. There is more milk in 
millet silage, I have found, than in corn 
silage, and it is much easier to raise.” 








Making the Farm-Hens Pay $4 Each 


How it was accomplished, described by C. S. Dean of Pennsylvania 


eee N OUR general farm in Beaver 
county, Pa, we endeavor to get 
all of the ideas we can’ from 
the experience of others who 
have succeeded in the poultry 
business and combine them 
with a few original ones of our own. We 
keep from 50 to 100 White Leghorn ch:ckens 
as a side line in connection with our plan of 
general. farming. No breed but White Leg- 
horn is kept, for the reason that the fowls 
are greater egg producers on free range than 
other breeds within our experience. How- 
ever, White Leghorns are very tender on 
account of their large combs, which are 
frequently frozen in winter. 

I always endeavor to get early hatches, as 
early hatched spring chicks make early win- 
ter layers the following season. White 
Leghorns mature early and chicks hatched 
even as late as July will make January or 
February layers. We are hatching now in 
the natural way, and set all the broody hens 
that come along in early spring. For very 
small flocks it is cheaper to- hatch with hens, 
as the hen acts both as:an incubator and a 
brooder. Our chicks not only do well, but 
when running with the mother hen pick up 
alarge part of their food. 


Good Results with Incubator 


We have used a hot-water incubator with 
good success, exercising great care to keep 





the temperature at the right point. An in- 
cubator and the hens working together make 
a splendid combination. We use chick feed, 
or a combination of cracked grains or oat- 
meal, with grit and water, for the little 
fellows, and for green feed anything that is 
easy to procure. We feed in this way until 
the chicks are large enough to eat whole 
grains. Old chicks are fed farm-produced 
whole grains, beef scrap and oyster shells. 
The chickens have free range in our or- 
chards and pick up during the summer 
season a part of their own feed, consisting 
of insects, bugs and worms. 

Another ‘mportant phase of the poultry 
business is to tell the promising layers and 
to cull out the others, selling the culls for 
meat. High producers on identically the 
same feed as culls increased the profit of 
the flock over 60% in poultry selection work 
on different farms in Beaver county, Pa, 
according to recent demonstrations. 


Keeping the Quarters Clean 


Very important also is the warfare to keep 
down mites and lice. We accomplish this 
by keeping the house in a sanitary condition 
at all times and by frequent sprayings with 
caustic lime whitewash, or occasional spray- 
ings with kerosene oil and carbolic acid. 
In the winter time plenty. of litter is fur- 
nished to keep the hens scratching, for a 
chicken that sits on the roost-all day will not 


lay. It is also a good idea to furnish dry 
dirt for dust baths. 

In order to be successful with poultry, a 
good deal of systematic work is required 
during the winter time. It requires a quiet 
person to deal with the “critters,” for a hen 
will not lay eggs for a loud, boisterous 
keeper. We use a small colony house for the 
flock. This type of building suits us best 
and is very easily taken care of. Old buggy 
wheels are used for roosts, so placed that 
they do not come in contact with the 
building. 

Our cash outlay usually amounts to $15 
or $20° a year for feed and spraying 
materials. All other feed is produced on 
the farm. Our income from eggs and poultry 
stock usually runs about $200 a year. Our 
aim -is to make each hen average about $4 a 
year, and on the general farm we find that 
this can be done. 


Birds—The farmer who provides places 
for the native birds to build their nests will 
find the birds will pay good rent in the de- 
structive insects they devour. 


Isolation of the Country is gone and in its 
place has come the educational and market 
advantages of the city; more contentment 
on the part of the farmers’ families. These 
advantages have been secured on account of 
the motor car. 
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you want. 


the cream. 
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CREAM 


HE only reason for using a cream 
separator is to save cream. Then 
the separator in which every means is 
provided for saving cream is the one 


Primrose Cream Separators 


have absolutely no obstruction in the cream 

outlets to interfere with the free flow of all 

Other separators have what is 

called a cream regulating screw located in the 

cream outlet and partially closing it. 

separators there is but one narrow outlet for 
the cream. 
there are two wide-open cream 
outlets — more than eight 
times as much space. There is 
no possibility of a part of the 
cream being crowded back into 
the skimmilk. 


Study Primrose construction 
at yourdealer’s. Thereare other 
exclusive Primrose features. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA ie. 
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Come to Headquarters For— 


PEANUT MEAL 


F. W. BRODE & CO. - 


Established 1875 
incorporated 1915 





COTTONSEED MEAL 4x0 CAKE 


COCOANUT MEAL 


“Our Brand on the Tag Means Quality in the Bag” 


- MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Branch § Dallas, Texas 
Offices ( Atlanta, Ga. 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horee or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with bair or fur on, anc make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered. Your 
tur goods will cost you less (han to buy 
them and be worth more. 

Our Nlustrated catalog cives a lot of 
information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; about eur 
eate dyeing process on cow and horse 
hide, calf and other skins; about the 
fur goods and game trophies we sell, 
taxidermy, etc. 

Then we have recently got out an- 
other we call our Fashion book, wholly 
cevoted to fashion plates of muffs, 
neck wear and other fine fur garments, 
with prices; also fur garments remod- 
eled and repaired. 

You can have either book by sending @ 
your correct address naming which, or 
both books if you need both. Address 

The Crosby Frisian Fur Com e 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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50% Off 


Standard TIRES 


No Money Down! 


Why ray } when you 
can buy standard tires direct from 
us at a saving of more than balf? 
Standard make used tires in good 
condition, when rebuilt by expert 
tire makers. All tires selected by 
our own experts Send no money 
with your order. Just state num- 
ber and sizes wanted © not con- 
fuse our tires with the 

tread tires which are sewed. 


See ThesePrices 
—Less Than Half! 
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965. 3.25 
Sixd . 10.75. 3.85 
$2x4 + 11.95. 3.95 
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your order TODAY. No 
money now—pay on arriv- 
al. Examine the tires and if not what 
you want, return them at our expense and 
we will at once refund your money, 

Could any offer be more fair? Your big chance to 
your tire cost right in two! State size wanted 
whether Clincher, Straight Side, Non-Skid or Plain. 
Write today. Immediate shipment. 


MITCHELL TIRE & RUBBER Co., 
11SE.39thSt. Dept.45 Chicege 
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Schuyler Adopts League Plan 
H. G., CHAPIN, FABM BUREAU MANAGER 


There are four branches of the 
Dairymen's league in Schuyler county, 
N Y, with a total membership of! 500. 
The first branch league was formed at 
Cayuta in the summer of 1916, and 
weathered through the first big milk 
strike to a successful finish. The fol- 
lowing spring, branches were formed 
at Odessa and Watkins and in 1918 a 
Mecklenburg branch started, In 1918 
a county organization was founded 
with C. E. Titus as county president, 
and E, B. Winton secretary. 

All branches have justified their ex- 
istence locally in standing firm against 
dealers in local matters. The Wat- 
kins branch has an action pending in 
supreme court against the Seneca 
milk products company for breach of 
contract. 

Funds are now being raised to put 
in operation a large manufacturing 
plant, which will be owned by the 
farmers and operated according to 
the league plan. This plant will be 
large enough to handle the milk of 
Schuyler county and_= surrounding 
territory. A larger portion of the funds 
have already been pledged. The milk 
at present is being sold at Odessa and 
Cayuta to a New Jersey firm, and at 
Waktins and Mecklenburg to a food 
company. 


Milk Goes to 10 Cents a Quart 


New England milk producers are to 
be congratulated in getting 10 cents a 
quart for November and December 
milk, delivered. This is for 3.5% milk 
and is the highest point ever touched 
in New England. When the N E M 
P A annonced prices, dealers put up 
no special opposition, agreeing to meet 
the demand, but indicating that it 
would mean at least 1614 cents retail 
and probably 17 cents a quart, At this 
point a special legislative commission 
in Massachusetts on the necessities of 
life suspended the price named by the 
N EMP A, declaring that farmers’ 
figures on production cost were worth- 
iess, 

Then the commission conducted an 
investigation on its own hook regard- 
ing costs. The results were not what 
they expected. Instead of a 10-cent 
price the cost was more—about 10 1-3 
cents. This put the commission in 
wrong and the shortest way out was 
to notify the N E M P A that the 10- 
cent price was all right for November 
and December—which was done. 

New England also has launched 
within a few days its big co-operative 
marketing project whereby farmers 
take over the Turner Center dairying 
assuciation, an organization doing a 
$6,000,000 business annually and hav- 
ing marketing facilities in Boston 
and several other large New England 
cities, The new name is Turner Cen- 
ter system and the capital stock is 
$2,550,000, 

A clever system of financing was 
arranged whereby farmers will not be 
required to put up a single dollar in 
cash or negotiable note. Stock divi- 
dends are issued each year in lien— 
of a cash bonus which this old con- 
cern has always paid. Last year it 
amounted to $121,000 after paying the 
same price for milk that other con- 
cerns paid and meeting all expenses. 
Farmers get this new concern for 
$770,000, and in five years under the 
plan adopted, the patrons wil! com- 
pletely own it—both city and many 
country plants. The idea is to exten1 
the system as rapidly as conditions 
warrant. 

The stock is held by farmers ac- 
cording to their patronage. Until they 
own a majority of the stock the old 
Turner Center management will con- 
trol, although producers are given two 
directors from the start on a board of 
seven. The system provides a “rotat- 
ing’ plan whereby stock is taken up 
each five years and new issued. This 
means that no outside interest can 
ever gain control. Those who patron- 
ize the system must always own it. 
Dairymen throughout the country will 
watch this movement with keen inter- 
est, for it seems to be an advanced 
step in distribution. 

If we still had the old-fashioned 
town criers it might be possible to get 
along without American Agriculturist. 
But there’s not one sou! in 25,000 who 
wants to go back to the period of the 
town crier. 
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League Talks New Price Basis 


The Dairymen's league has been 
working for several weeks upon va- 
rious modifications of the price plan, 
and a detailed study has been car- 
ried out-to see how the modifications 
would work out over a period of 10 
years, taking in normal as well as un- 
settled times. As a result several 
ehanges in the method of arriving at 
the monthly milk prices are shaping 
up, including a more substantial fig- 
ure to add to the sum of butter and 
cheese values at date of setting the 
prices, 

These modifications are being 
brought to the attention of the various 
buying concerns, and when the dit 
tor setting the December price comes 
around, it is hoped to bring into ic 
count the new modifications, 
notice to change the basis of sel! 
was served by the league upon 
dealers a month ago, and so under the 
terms of the arrangement the league 
otlicials are free to bring in the modi- 
fications for the December price, 

In arriving at the November price, 
it was found that the average price 
for butter for the monthly period end- 
ing October 20 was 63.95 cents, und 
for cheese during the same time, *'.15 
cents. The November differential was 
26 cents, which, together with the 
value of skim milk and whey, was 
used in determining the price. 

The following table shows the price 
of 3% milk in the various zones from 
New York city, each 0.1% increase in 
butter fat adding 4 cents a 100 pounds 
to the figure, These prices are for 
November milk. 

LEAGUE PRICE BY DISTANCE ZONES 
—Freight rates in cents— 3° 
40 qt can 100 Ibs 
19.5 23.0 
21.0 


Distance 
10 miles or under.... 
ver 10, under 20 

Over 20, under 30.... 
Over 30, under 40.... 
Over 40, under 50.... 
Over 50, under 60.... 
Over 60, under 70.... 
Over 70, under 80.... 
Over under 90.... 
Over 90, under 100... 
Over under 110.. 
Over under 120.. 
Over , under 130.. 
Over , under 140.. 
Over under 150.. 
Over . under 160.. 
Over under 170.. 
Over under 180.. 
Over under 190.. 
Over under 200.. 
Over under 210.. 
Over 210, under 220. 
Over . under 230. 
Over 230, under 240.. 
Over : under 250.. 
Over 250, under 260.. 
Over : under 270.. 
Over , under 280. 
Over 280, under 290.. 
Over , under 300.. 
Over , under 310.. 
Over under 320.. 
Over 320, under 330.. 
Over 3: under 340. 
Over under 350.. 
Over 350, under 360.. 
Over 360, under 370.. 
Over 370, under 380.. 
Over 380, under 390.. 
Over 390, under 400.. 

The minimum price for league milk 
beyond 400 miles takes the price 
quoted at 390 to 400 miles. In the 
Buffalo district where milk is sold 
without the butter fat test, the price 
is $3.48 a 100 pounds, and 295% cents 
a gallon for can shippers, The fat 
price for 3% milk is $3.20. 
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Who Owns the Sheds? 

About 60 years ago several persons pur- 
chased a parcel of land adjoining church 
property on which they erected sheds fcr 
horses. After many years those sheds were 
taken down and four of the survivors of 
the original owners erected other sheds. De 
the four who erected the last sheds own all of 
the property ?—[H. C. M., New York. 

They do not. The origina. dwners 
or their heirs own the property unless 
there has been some transfer mace in 
the meantime. 

Mortgage Hold Good 


mortgage good after it becomes due 
_. = 


Is a ( 
R., New 


without being renewed 7—[H. > 
York, 


It is. 


Moved Tubercular Cattle—In thé 
first case of its kind in W Va, John 
A. Kendig of Berkley Co was fined $50 
and costs for violating a quarantine 
of cows placed by Dr S. M. Langtord, 
veterinarian of the W Va dept of «<<:r'!- 
The cattle were quarantined until! -uch 
time as they could be disposed of @c- 
cording to the sanitation law. 7! 
cattle had been unlawfully removed 
from the place where they had !««? 
quarantined. 
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= Y use of Goodyear Cord Pneumatic Truck Tires shows me 

that pneumatics not only travel better on our clay roads but 
also are better for the roads. Solids havea hard timein the soft ruts 
and they are hard on the roads. I have observed that others here 
are taking note of this.’’—A.J. Emmerton, Farmer, Bloomer, Wis. 


PT HEREis scarcely any work 
done on the Emmerton 
Farm,near Bloomer, Wisconsin, 
that is not aided directly or 
indirectly by a motor truck on 
Goodyear Cord Pneumatic 


Truck Tires. 


Their traction enables this 
truck to haul fertilizer over 
plowed ground, to carry feed 
to livestock wherever located, 
to deliver oil to tractors and 
to distribute fencing. 


For the same reason the truck 


easily transfers corn from binder 
to silo filler and grain from 
separator to bins—all off-the- 
road work. 


Mr. Emmerton’s experience, 
however, equally emphasizes 
the advantage of the Goodyear 
Cords over solid tires on the 
local clay roads, noting that the 
pneumatic-shod truck over- 
comes conditions impassable to 
solid-tired trucks. 


Still another important signifi- 
cance attaches to his statement 


that the pneumatics are re- 
garded with growing favor in 
the surrounding community 
because their cushioning action 
saves roads. 


It prompts the observation that 
this particular virtue of the 
pioneer Goodyear Cord Pneu- 
matic Truck Tires also is a factor 
in their rapid and broadcast 
rural adoption. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 


GOODS YEAR 


AKRON 
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extra profits ! 


more on your animals. 








provides the cheapest, quickest, easiest 
method known of grinding the food. 
Hundreds of thousands of Letz owners 
will tell you so. In fine grinding, light 
running, durability and capacity these 
mills positively beat all other processes. 


All due to the famous Letz patented, self- 
tharpening, steel, grinding plates with their 
thousands of keen cutting scissor-like edges. 


These plates cut, grind, 
finest meal anything grindable. 


pulverize into 


One is our catalog 
Scientific Feoding 
at once. 
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That's what you can do. 
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More Profitable Stock 
at Fifth Less Food Cost! 


If you could raise every one of your cattle, sheep and hogs at 
a 20 per cent reduction in feed costs, think what it would mean in 
You can save the 20 per 
cent of grain which fed whole goes to waste; you can also realize 
Because on a balanced ration of digestible 
ground feed they thrive better, fatten faster! 
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America’s Leading Feed Mill 


Grind corn, snapped, shelled, on cob, or 
complete stalk, ear, leaves and all. 
oats, oat-hulls, barley, rye, alfalfa, clover, 
millet, kaffir corn and other roughage crops. 





Grind ‘em w 


in one operation. 


Saves 25 per cent to 40 per cent belt power. 


Saves labor. 


self-sharpening. 
from 3 to 5 sets of ordinary plates. 
exclusive features. 


WRITE NOW for 2 Valuable FREE Books 


illustrating and pricing Letz Mills, both Hand and Gas_ power. 
cut costs and increase prohts on all stock. 
Letz Manufacturing Company 


330 East Road, Crown Point, Ind. 
Thre DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








Made 
in 
9 sizes 
22 styles 


2to22 
Horse- 
power 





Grind 


et or dry—can't clog—do it 


Eliminates repairs. Plates 
Guaranteed to outlast 


Other 


The other is on 
Write for books 


southern 





Grinds 
Anything 
Grindable 


At Lowest 
Cost of 

Fuel and 
Labor 





YOU CAN'T CUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 
PIN, BUT 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. Does 
not blister or remove the hair. $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Willtell you 
more if you write. Book 4 R fr 
W. F. YOUNG, inc., 379 Temple St, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
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Feeding 
Farm 
Animals 
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Will Feed Steers As Usual 


We had our usual number of steers 
for fattening last season, writes Mal- 
colm H. McCallum, manager of the 
Belle Alto farms in Berks county, Pa. 
We had 40 last season and expéct to 
winter that many this year. I soid 
the bunch before the drop in price 
and realized quite well upon them. 

This bunch of steers was fed alfalfi 
hay and corn silage all through the 
fall and winter season. With this was 
mixed three pounds cottonseed meal 
and linseed meal, half and half to each 
steer per day. I finished up the lot 
by adding corn and cob meal at the 
rate of six pounds a day. The’steers 
made very good gains. 

As far as the coming season is con- 
cerned it seems to be a gamble, and 
yet Lam going to take the gamble, I 
feel that we could not afford to feed 
steers if it were not for the silage 
which certainly does Jessen the feed 
bill. IT am now growing soy beans 
with the silage corn which furnishes 
protein to the succulent ration, 

Za 


Steers Lose Weight in Shipment 


The source from which steers are 
purchased that are to be fed on our 
eastern farms is a point which feeders 
are watching closely this season, be- 
cause experience of recent years shows 
that the animals lose more weight in 
transportation from some sources 
than they do from others. A differ- 
ence of 25 or 30 pounds in loss in 
weight, due to transportation figures 
quite an item when many animals are 
to be bought. If the initial cost is the 
same on the pound basis at several 
<hipping points, it is an economy for 
the feeder to buy-through the places 
from which the animals come with 
the smallest loss in weight, ; 

Working up this basis, Isaac Fish- 
bone of Fairfield county, O, has found 
that under his *conditions the 
arrive in bétter. shape from some of 
the large markets, such as .Chicago, 
while those from the hill counties in 
Ohio are less firmly fleshed 
and the loss in transit is greater. The 
same results have noticed when 
purchase made from other live 
stock markets such as Kansas City or 
buffalo. The animals bought in small 
from county districts have not 
developed as ruggedly as the lesner 
animals on the western ranges. This 
not mean that the eastern ani- 
mals will not lay on as much or per- 
haps more flesh during the winter 
fattening period; that is another story. 

Mr Fishbone annually makes a good 
profit from his and although 
the present season is a little more of 
a gamble than same oihers have been, 
the promise is good for those who 
feed economically and according to 
the best methods which experience has 
taught. Less shock corn and more 
silage is the slogan this. season 
throughout the big feeding sections of 
Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio, as 
well as a few areas in the southern 
tier of New York counties where beef 
cattle are fattened on a small scale. 

Besides silage, which is given in 
amounts that the animals will readily 
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clean up, Mr Fishbone gives cot 
seed meal, hay and shock corn. 
straw is used for bedding, but tha 
steers nibble away at this and some. 
times consume quite a bit. It is en. 
couraging to study. the feeding cost 
records of prominent feeders and to 
find that silage is the most econo; eal 
food used, In Lancaster county, Pa, 
many farmers have come to believe 
thig the only economical method of 
feeding. 
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Farmers Feeding Sheep 


Figures for the three mer 
months this last season which have 
just been compiled show that 
sheep and lambs were shipped int) 
New York state for feeding purposes 
from the various stock yards of th 
country. A third of this number or 
something over 4000 were loaded ‘at 
the Buffalo stock yards consigned to 
New York farms, while the rest came 
directly from Chicago, Omaha and 
Oklahoma city to the country unlead- 
ing stations. Figures show also that 
more than 5OW0 cattle, for ferding 
purposes, were shipped into New York 
state, two-thirds of them being load- 
ed at the Buffalo yards for the locai 
stations, 

This summary of the live 
shipped into New York state for 
ing purposes has just been made 
through a new project of the federal 
bureau of animal industry which is- 
sues all permits for cattle, sheep and 
that leave the various stock 
yards of the country for any purpose 
other than immediate slaughter. 
Work is under way now to tabulate 
the number of animals sent to each 
state for feeding, breeding or dairy 
purposes. No reliable data have been 
available which would show the num- 
ber of western lambs shipped into 
New York state, This is in process of 
compilation. The information 
gained from this source will be 
to feeders of the varicus cla 
live stock in way of judging 
conditions. 
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Feed Cows for Milk 

I have a mixed herd of Holst 
Guernseys, two Hol.teins in the herd 1 
Guernsey. The milk is 
and is of high grade. It is 
that I have the mixture of 
have. I have taken the 
ture and want a suggestion as 
grain and what kind of grains shou 
these cows in orcer to get a reasona 
yield, without forcing the cows. |! 
silage, but some - and pea hay, mi 
and redtop.—[W. F. D., Orange Count) 

It is unfortunate that 
available. Silage is what we ©¢: 
sueculent food and therefore ranks 
high in the dairy ration. It is the best 
substitute for pasture grass there 1s. 
The feeds available comprise very 
largely a carbohydrate feed, that 15, 
they are rich in starches, but relative- 
ly low in protein. The hay is a good 
filler and furnishes much nutriment 
for -body maintenance and for milk, 
but to get full milk production, con- 
siderable protein must be furnished. 
The only plase to get this protein 18 
in grain concentrates. 

A mixture consisting of 
of wheat bran, 3500 
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Steer Feeding Barns on the Belle Alto Farm in Pennsylvania 


The 


barnyard enclosed with concrete wall 


ce 


shows the extent of sp 


over which the steers are allowed to go. Mr McCallum usually has Here- 
ford grade steers and has received excelient results. 
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gluten, 100 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 100 pounds of dried brew- 
ers’ grain, if. available, and if not, 50 
pounds additional of either linseed 
meal or cottonseed meal will give a 
very excellent grain mixture to feed 
with the rather dry and low protein 
earrying hays on this farm. While 
the usual rule is to feed one pound of 
grain to each 3% pounds of milk 
vielded, in this case, for the heavier 
milkers, it may be advisable to feed a 
pound of grain for each three pounds 
of milk yielded. 

I suggest that this point be studied 
by actually observing individual mil« 
vields. For instance, a cow yielding 
35 pounds of milk daily may be fed 10 
pounds of grain, gradually increasing 
the amount of grain to say 12 pounds, 
and see if the increase in milk result- 
ing is sufticient to meet the cost and 
give a little profit. In this manner 
practically every cow in the herd can 
be tested out, 

If alfalfa and clover hay were avail- 
able as well as silage, a little less 
grain could be fed. What we must 
do in maintaining our. dairy herds in 
the most profitable manner is to grow 
as much protein feed as possible and 
provide silage for succulent and milk 
stimulation. The oats und peas may 
fhe fed once a day, the mixed hay 
once a day and the redtop once a day, 
allowing the cows to eat about what 
they will clean up with a relish. 


Hogs Rid Fields of Artichokes 


The following suggestions come from in- 
terested readers who have successfully dis- 
covered a way to eradicate the roots of arti- 
chokes. Much trouble has come from these 
roots in some sections of New York and 
Pennsylvania, and it is interesting to know 
that hogs are a successful means of ridding 
the fields of artichokes. 

In order to rid the fields of arti- 
chokes, I recommend a good drove of 
hogs, writes Lyman Crane of St 
Lawrence county, N Y. The hogs 
should be fenced in and must not 
have their noses rung. Our old hog 
yard was formerly infested with 
breaks. The hogs dug up and ate 
every single root. It is just so with 
artichokes or morning-glory roots. 
The hogs work cheaper and more 
faithfully than hired men. I expect 
to build a hog yard so as to plant a 
field of artichokes in my meadow. 
They are a good feed for swine, and 
with dressed pork selling at 30 cents 
a pound, this is a means of turning 
a pest into money. 

A few years ago we planted an acre 
of artichokes for the hogs writes, J. 
R. F. of Cumberland county; N J. A 
hundred shotes-and breeding animals 
were turned into this field in the fall 
when the crop was ripe. The ground 
was full of roots, but the harvest was 
perfect. - No ‘roots ‘ever ‘grew after- 





* ward. 


- Ihave. known ranchmen in the west 
who readily @ispose of artichokes by 


allowing hogs.to run throtigh the 


fields, advises F.-F. Sparhawk of New 
York. It may be necessary to pull a 
few and feed to the hogs in the yard. 
I think they will then relish them as 
a food and then .harvest all in the 
field. 





Dead Pigs 

Is there anything significant in sows far- 
rowing dead pigs? I have two sows, each 
having litters and each having the first pig 
born dead. The rest of the pigs were raised. 
[R. F., Pennsylvania. 

From the fact that only one pig was 
dead with each sow is not out of the 
ordinary and does not signify any 
diseased condition. It is quite posst- 
ble that the sow in each instance in- 
jured the pig in farrowing. 


More Milk Powder was made in 
New York state last year than ice- 
cream, nearly 15,000,000. pounds of the 
powder, worth about 70 cents a pound 
Wholesale. This: industry is on the 


‘increase.“ Powdered milk is not an 


imposter like oleo that masquerades 
as butter. Powdered milk is real 
milk, and milk with the water taken 
out. This product will increase the 
consumption of milk; now in this 
form it can go to all parts of the 
world—to the lumber. camps where 
cows are not raised, to the ships ‘for 
long voyages, where fresh milk can- 
hot be carried; to far away points—- 
to all corners of the earth... Some may 
fear that powdered milk will become 
a competitor of the liquid trade. But 
it must be remembered that to be 
inade it draws from the liquid trade 
exactly the quantity of milk that 
otherwise would be shipped to replace 
it also that pure, wholesome, fluid 
milk naturally holds first place and@ 
Will not lose its place or rank. 
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“Production of Milk Falls Off When 
Unable to Get Bull Brand” says A.R. Sedéley 


A. R. Sedgley of Athol, Massachusetts, is an extensive user of Bull Brand Dairy 
Ration. He says: ‘‘The few times I was unable to get Bull Brand and was obliged 
to feed some of the so-called balanced rations, my production of milk fell off, but 
was immediately brought back when I resumed Bull Brand.” 


YOU BE THE JUDGE OF 
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Our Guarantee digestible fat; 50% carbohydrates and only 12% fibre. Mace from 
Prove you can duplicate the “Bull Brand” record with his herd such nutritious materials as dried brewers’ grains, old proce «vil 
that “Bull Brand” means high milk production and low feed cost meal, cottonseed meal, corn gluten feed, cocoanut meal, hominy, 


; > “ ” : rhe heat middlings. It can be fed with the usual 
per gallon for you. Feed “Bull Brand” to three or more cows in wheat bran and w € ua 
accordance with our directions. If the results do not prove satis- roughages—-no need to buy wheat feeds or costly concentrates, 


factory in every way, go to your dealer or write us and get your * 
money back immediately for the feed you used. A Feed You Can Get All Winter 
24% Protein--Only 12%, Fibre Our ideal shipping location, Buffalo, N Y, enables us to 
: fe promptly supply, all Winter, all dealers in the territ q 
“Bull Brand” is a clean, honest feed containing 24% crude this journal. 7 — 
protein or over 20% digestible protein; 5% crude fat or over 444% If your dealer is unable to supply you, write us. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF SCIENTIFIC FEEDS] 





A 20% Protein Dairy Feed to meet the @emand for Best and most economical feed for horses, cows Red-E-Gro Chick Feed. Start Right! An easily 
a wide ratio feed, 20% Protein, 5% Fat, and 15% swine and sheep. 11% Protein, 4% Fat, 12% digested and palatable’ feed for the growing chick 
Fibre. Palatable, digestible, nutritious. Selle for Fibre, Cheaper than corn and oats. » Reduces Red-E-Kwick Developing Feed. Use a natural de 
lees than: Bull Brand; used by the farmer who is feeding costs. A white meally feed made from veloper Forced feeding rnins the fowls, Red-E- 
net convinced that there -is sufficiently greater. re- clean feed and grain—contains no screening or wild Kwick develops the chickens alung rational lines. 
turns in the milk pail from feeding a narrow ratio, seeds. High digestibility. Promotes fast growth Red-E-Ever Scratch Feed. -Keeps the fow!s in 
higher-protein feed to warrant the increased cost of and Weight. Unexeelled as @ base for dairy rations, muuere —— ,. Happs. contented ehickens mean 
such a feed. Feed five bags to any three animals—if not satis- needed nn te ay HB welapee han 

factory your dealer will refund your money, in quantity the year r und at an eoccunina’ cate. 


MARITIME TRADING CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Build the farrowing houses of 

Natco Ho Houses Natco Hollow Tile. The three 
hollow spaces filled with air 

e in a Natco wall provide perfect 

Hel Save the Pi Ss insulation through which heat, 
p “ g cold or moisture will not pass. 

Thus Natco Hog Houses are 

warm .n winter and cool in summer. Moisture does not condense on these 
walls as on other forms of masonry. And the smooth glazed surface of Natco — s,-rion show~ 
wails is easy to disinfect—it affords no hiding-place for germs or vermin. sng foundation 


Natco Hog Houses soon pay for themselves in pigs saved. They cost 
almost nothing for upkeep—never need. painting and seldom any repairs, 








PRACTICAL Booxs 


F 0 R————— 


DAIRYMEN 


: These popular and practical books contain the 
information that is vitally useful to farmers who 
wish to increase the returns from their cows. 
THE BUSINESS OF DAIRYING 

By J. B. Lane. This book aims to cover the 






Write for our free book, ““Natco on the farm.” Oar bestdin practical side of dairy farming, and takes up 
Ask your building supply dealer to quote you on Natco Hollow Tile, plese oa nelp ey et, es Nasinee coer Sg si'se 
a ‘ . ees eeesesee ee et 2 
° e 3 . ° you-free while FIRST LES 
National Fire Proofing Company, 1237 FultonBldg.,Pittsburgh,Pa. 7” tie ie ty g oy 4 ye 
= : thing for everyday dairymen, and should be in 


y: 3 a the hands of every farmer in the country. 
Bde tos ) VA hi Net. $0.65 


-_ NW, QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON BUTTER 
; MAKING 


By C. A. Publow. The entire subject has been 
most thoroughly treated One of the most useful 
contributions to dairy literature in recent years 


Nét, $0.65 
CHEESE MAKING 
By Van Slyke & Publow. A new book on the 
subject of cheese making according to the most 
modern method....... ‘% eeeress Net. $2.00 
MODERN METHODS OF TESTING MILi, AND 
MILK PRODUCTS 





y L. L. Van Styke and C. A. Publow. A 
treatise on the various methods of testing mil 
and cream are handled with rare skill, aud yet 
in so plain a manner that they can be fully 
understood by all. 286 pages. 5x7 inches. 

Net. $1.20 


FREE ON APPLICATION 


The above is but a partial list of the books 
that we publish on dairy farming. Send for our 





catalog containing a list of the best books on all 
branches of farming and allied subjects. 





Fistula ‘" 






Pin This to your letter when yoa write OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which onewers 
i i all questions pertaining to s. is at your dis 
Approzimately 10,000 cases are American Agriculturist Advertisers q Hono gerteinies to Nests, Wo ot vem as 


nTifrryg it Guarantees you the full benefits of lished at publishers’ prices. Write us—we can 
FARM POWER THE NATIONAL help you. 





Fleming’s Fistoform 

















Stignien cvery Sin day brtes Saco pbk a Witte FARM POWER EMBLEM ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
mnne yunedseuer uxvemnee ae which represents the Iron-Clad 316 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, © * 
Valuable for, tte information apoa soa Wits heroes American Agriculturist Guarentee 
Re 
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Wake up to your big oppor- 
tunity and ship your raw furs 
to S. & B., where highest 
prices are always paid. 


| 


Thousands of satisfied shippers 
know that the S. & B. policy 
assures big money for the 
scason’s catch. 

Write to-day for the S. & B. 
price list. It points the way to 
more money for your raw furs. 


Price list on request 
| STRUCK & BOSSAK, Inc. 
152 West 25th Street New York City 


Also of Ginseng and Golden Seal 


| Buyers 














Before you ship your furs elsewhere, 
send us a postal card for our price list. 
It will pay you. Costs only acent to find 
out. You will be astonished at the prices 
we pay. Send quick. We need shipments 
now and will pay you well for your pelts. 


Those desiring to ship at once can do so in con- 
fidence. We guarantee highest prices and liberal 
assortments. Our 33 years experience 


protection et 
PRICE 
LIST 


FREE 


RITE 
TODAY 


is your 


Prices are soaring high right 
now, This means we can pay 
you more than ever before 
Ship wnmediately or send for 
price list. Act quick! 


N.Sobel. Inc. 


22 West 272 St. 
Dept 27 -New York 











‘MORE $$$ 99 FOR 
Veet, an nae 


oy? My Prices 
Fd Guarentecd 


Beware of High Price Lists 
sent ont to deceive you your furs, 
The higher they quote the you det 

The secret of a square deal is honest 
ing at market prices. I duarantec 
my price unt) next list is issued 
and will not quote more then Ican pay 
on an assortmer* 
joy that prece ind that 
Rm A, ae ay fy S Inoue 
he is shipping to an honest frm 
You will mage RO mustake shopping tome ond 
be pad you my acquain 
HONEST GRADING 
HONEST PRICES 
Mo sons deduc ‘ 
Rese boxe goede 
lehite dt once for Bnjce biet while 





The name SUMMERFIELD 
assures you of 
A SQUARE DEAL 


Get the most money for your season’s 

catch. Ship us your furs—you'll get 

absolutely honest grading, and your 
money will be sent same day. 


WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION 


@ For 47 years square dealing has built our 
Teputation. Ask the oldest trapper. He'll 
tell you, 
Write now for our reliable prices, supply 
catalogue, and free shipping tags. 
SIMON SUMMERFIELD & CO. 
Dept. 185 St, Louls, Mo. 
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The Fullness of Harvest 


“An’ den wen de fal an’ de winter come 
roun’ us 
An’ bird of de summer is all fly away, 
W'en mebbe she’s snowin’ an’ nort’ win’ is 
blowin’, 
An’ night is 


day. 


mos’ t'ree tam so long as de 


“You t’ink it was bodder de habitant farmer? 
Not at al! } is happy an’ feel satisfy, 
An’ cole may las’ good long 2s de 
wood ile 


wile so 


burn on de stove bye and bye. 


Is reacty fur 


7 I got plcintee hay put away on de 
st-ble 
So de sheep and de cow, dey 
freeze, 
An’ de hen all 
wedder 
De nort’ win’ may blow jus’ so moche as 


got no chance to 


togedder—I don't mind de 


she pletse. 


the 
Dr 
the 
their 
charac- 
nd 
and 


better expressed 

I have not read it, 

lived among 
studying 
habits, 

teristics a 

philosophy 

his poems are 
remarkable for 
their delinea- 
tion. The quo- 
tation is from 
the Habitant, 
one of his best. 

In the fall after 

the harvest is 

done these lines 

come to me, 
and T wonder 

if I have done 

as well as the 

habitant farm- 
COOK er, and have the 
substan- 
for contentment. His 
problem may appear com- 
plex, but the fundamentals are the 
same He is actually less dependent 
as his living is homemade He 1s 
thinking of his fuel, of which he has 
plenty, while I am partially depend- 
ent upon the miners and the trans- 
portation companies. His fodder is in 
the stable, while maybe some of ours 
is in Minnesota, His hens are nested 
together with full crops and away 
from the drifting snow. He has sat- 
isfaction, even if not in touch with a 
fancy New York market at $1 a 
dozen. His cows and sheep are also 
on his mind and are warm, 

Above all, however, he 
great stress upon the 
| got plaintee hay,” which meant to 
this quiet farmer what it means to me 
to have hay, silage and grain. He had 
concern about those things, that in 
the past have not caused serious con- 
cern to gus If from adverse soil or 
weather=-tonditions or from indiffer- 
ence or ignorance there was not 
“plaintee hay,” we bought it and 
went our way and then maybe after 
the habit was formed we continued 
the plan throughout the year; and the 

bitant farmer became an Object of 

tv and sometimes ridicule, 

We mere business farmers could 
buy our raw material and others less 
brilliant could grow it. Conditions 
have now changed and we respect and 
sometimes envy the raw material 
man, I have a fair sense of satisfac- 
tion at the close of my first year back 
on the farms with hands on the plow. 
If I do not do better, however, next 
year under similar natural conditions 
the fault will be mine. 


Has anyone 
situation”? If so, 
Henry Drummond 
French Canadians 














W. EF. 
same 
tial reasons 


less 


puts the 
fodder, “When 


Counting Up Returns 

grain an 
10-year 

have 
soil 
pas- 


The 
average 
average, 
made as 
conditions 
tures Been as capable 
cultivated 


crop was rood, 
corn above a 
natural grasses 
growth as 

Had our 
of producing a 
fields the net 
income would have been more. There 
is no use of heaving a sigh, but if I 
do not put a stop to the failure to get 
luxuriant grazing when nature sheds 
favor, as she has this year, then there 
should be a of regret. 

Every time I put a new plant in 
this old pasture and make it grow, I 
add that much to “de hay on de 
stable,” because our cows must eat 
every day in the year, or my revenue 
to meet-the demands of.modern liy- 


hay 
and 
The 
satisfactory 
permitted 


crop as our 


sigh 


ing and dairying will be insullicient. 

I must not rest on Nature’s helpful- 
ness this vear to fill the big silos next 
year, 

The milk flow is holding up and 
October will bring more moncy 
than June and partly due to plenty of 
ripe corn, We are now preparing our 
cornfields for 1920: plowing, harrow- 
ing and manuring; also getting away 
some surplus water to be ready for 
early planting. It is far’ cheaper to 
grow grain on a cornstalk than on an 
oatstalk, because the expense of 
threshing is saved. Of course, I can’t 
have all of the grain on cornstalk 
when corn goes into the silo, but put- 
ting corn into the silos is our most 
economical method of handling and 
storing. 

To be safe 
corn should be 


over a term of years 
planted on our farms 
in May. These details are a part of 
a plan that must be followed amcng 
other things if we are to compete with 
the habitant farmer and have “plain- 
tee hay on de and have the 
satisfaction which I quote further: 


stable,” 


“An’ some cole winter night how I wish you 
can see us, 
W’en I smoke on de pipe, an’ the ole woman 
sew 
By de stove of T’ree Rever—ma wife's fader 
gweev her. 


On day we get marry, dat’s long tam ago.” 


, 


Gress in the Makthe 

Our last spring’s seeding as it goes 
into winter quarters looks fine. The 
ground is covered like a mat except on 
a piece sowed to buckwheat and seed- 
ed which late sown. I gambled 
on getting a stand of clover and grass 
with the usual result. Its habit of 
growth and the general lateness of 
sowing mcke it an unsafe crop to seed 
with, 

The plant also picks up all of the 
available water and the small seeds 
find it a struggle even to germinate 
without trying to grow. All of the 
grass plants must have a_ plentiful 
supply of water in every stage of de- 
velopment. Alfalfa, red clover, alsike, 
timothy and redtop are all there and 
asking for a place in the sun, and ex- 
press a guaranty for a crop of hay 
next year. 

I was looking 


was 


over these fields to- 
day with a friend who said nothing 
is more certain than a crop here it: 
1920, and I rest content that he is 
right. On our soils such a growth 1s 
a pretty sure index; also that the oth- 
er crops in the rotation will also 
be good if we do our part. Clover 
growth is the key to successful plant 
growing. When I fail to get good 
crops following, it is due to a lack of 
plant food to maintain the pace. 
Sometimes I get a good stand of clover 
under favorable conditions and hav: 
less hay than one would expect, but 
it is due generally to a lack of avail- 
ble fertility. Lime does not seem 
necessary, Some experiments this year 
have not shown results. Stable ma- 
nure and acid rock will make the 
plants we grow gloriously happy. 

If manure is lacking, nitrate will 
be the next best, but then I seem io 
need potash, which is to some extent 
supplied by the stable manure, 

Manure on corn followed with bar- 
ley and oats not exceeding two bush- 
els per acre with 400 to 500 pounds of 
acid: rock will bring clover nine years 
out of 10 on our loamy soils.—[H. E. 
Cook. 


Jottings from the Farmers 


All 
and fight to secure a “square deal” for 


success to you in your efforts 
the farmer. Speed the day when the 
farmer will stand on the same level 
as any and all other workers, In no 
other occupation in this country does 
aman expect wife and children to 
join in at hard and steady work that 
a living wage may be earned. When 
we hire a painter, carpenter, mason or 
any other worker, we pay him for his 
individual labor only; but when we 
sell him a bushel of potatoes, or any 
other farm produce’ he buys on the 
basis of 14 hours’ work by the whole 
family, and at that, the price is often 
below actual cost of production. It 
takes skill and brain to farm, 


mere 


than in many other occupations that 
pay far better. City people, milk dea)- 
ers and other handlers of farm and 
dairy products, and their district at. 
torneys, and the city governments, yes 
state government, too, must play fair, 
or our dairy industry will have to go, 
{Carl J. Schultz, New York, 


read your paper I 
my side to show 
performances that 
going on in the country. You 
be surprised at the mistakes made 
by men who have been on farms a]! 
their lives. Mostly they are the kind 
that take no farm paper and won't 
believe anything they read or } 
they think they know it all. ‘They 
belong to no organization and won't 
even go across the road to a firm 
meeting. Whatever is said to them 
does not soak in and they go along 
in the same old rut year after yvezr. 
Thanking you for the much good [| 
have got from your paper for the 
last 10 yeors—[Charles W. Folts 
Herkimer County, N Y. 


When I 
had you by 
some of the 


Wish I 
you 
are 
would 


More than 30 years ago I shipped 
milk of 20 cows to the Baltimore mar- 
ket. When there was a scarcity of 
milk the price was fair and the com. 
pany buying it never had any fault 
to find with its quality. But just as 
soon as milk came in abundantly you 
heard complaints about milk being 
sour or some other excuse was rizced 
up to enable them to scale the 
Not one company, but all of them did 
the same. To keep in the milk busi- 
ness required fervent and picturescaue 
profanity to do justice. I w not 
proficient in that line, so after four 
years of hard work, early and late, I 
rot out of the dairy business and 
moved into this fruit section. 
I do not know of a herd of six cows 
within miles of us.—[{W. H. Black, 
Adams county, Pa. 


pl ice, 


Here 


Last season we did not fatten steers 
as has been our custom for many 
years, on account of the high price of 
feed. I think, however, that it 
any farmer to go right ahead anid to 
buy steers. Relative to feeding of 
steers with silage I wish to say that it 
may be cheaper to fatten the animals 
in this way, but some claim it ua fact 
that the grain ration produces a finer 
quality of beef.—[W. H. Fisher, Eceks 
County, Pa. 


pays 


A “Stall-Fea” Fruit Tree—Starva- 
tion shortens the life of many a iree 
otherwise good for years to come. The 
little picture shows how intense feed- 
ing with fertilizer may be accom- 
plished on hitherto stubborn soil. The 
“way out” was the route made pos- 
sible by a stick of farm powder. To 
carry out the idea, a crater was blast- 


Crater Blast for Fertilizer 


ends of the 
One stick 
loaded 3 


ed out just under the 
limbs on the up-hill side. 

of farm powder was first 
feet deep. This shot made a good- 
sized hole. Then another stick was 
loaded 2 feet deep in the bottom of 
the first crater, with 5 feet of exca- 
vation as a result. The hole was 5 
feet across the top. Into this was put 
a mixture of 500 pounds acid phos- 
phate, 200 pounds cottonseed meal, 
and a wagon load of wood ashes from 
a sawmill, all mixed with enough 
buckwheat hulls to fill it up within v 
to 12 inches of the surface. The rest 
was filled in with dirt. The tree picked 
up the very next season and fully re- 
covered its old bearing habits. Since 
treating this ~ear tree five others have 
received the same medicine, three aP- 
ples, one white pine and one sugar 
maple. This method would not be ad- 
visable in an orchard, but is ‘a way 
of taking care of the needs of val- 
uable trees of any kind that stand by 
themselves in some spot unfavorable 
fer enltivation and fertilizing. 
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Choosinz Soil for Berries 


I have been expecting to set out a patch 
of purple ‘raspberries and a patch of black- 
perries. Will. they do better on dry ground 
or wet ground? Would it be a good thing 
to set out a patch of gooseberries; are they 
hard to raise? ‘Can you tell me where I 
can get a good book on raising such fruits? 
[T. A. M., Pennsylvania, 

The best soil for .raspberries and 
blackberries is a well-drained, clay 
loam which contains a large amount 
of humus, In deciding between the 
dry and the wet ground, the so-called 
wet ground would probably give the 
best results. In saying this, I assume 
that it is not too wet and fairly well 
drained. 

Whether or not you should plant 
gooseberries, of course depends upon 
your own taste and whether there is 
any local market for this product. 
They require much the same soil as 
the raspberries and are not difficult to 
raise. A very good book on the sub- 
ject of fruit growing is Card's Bush 
Fruits,’ which sells for $1.75 postpaid 
from the Orange Judd company, New 
York city. 


Little Potato Plot Did Well 
WILLIAM H, BLACK, ADAMS COUNTY, PA 
* It was indeed a small potato crop 
T raised this year, but a dandy one in 
point of yield. I spaded a square rod 
of lard, cut off from the garden by 
the path to the stable. I worked in 
all of the stable manure possible, but 
the land was packed with clay, and 
could not be made friable enough to 
raise some of the crops which favor a 
sandy soil. 

I planted to Irish Cobblers and 
raised a little over two bushels of fine 
potatoes worth $2 a bushel when dug. 
This was a fine yield .where the aver- 
age is below 80 bushels to the acre. 
Anyway it is the best I have ever had 
I spaded, manured and pianted the 
patch again this past season, and al- 
though there were vines over 6 feet 
long, the yield was but one bushel. 
I’m afraid the manuring’ was oOver- 
done. 


Conditioning Fur Skins 

Many thousands of boys every year 
try their hand at trapping. Many suc- 
ceed in getting their game, but many, 
many fail in handling and condition- 
ing the skins to the best advantage. 
Mild weather before November 15, 
and oftén as early as December ren- 
ders skins freshly taken from the car- 
cass, especially skunk skins, not of 
the best grade. Better wait until cold 
weather before the attempt; but in 
any case, have all excess fats scraped 
off, bone removed from skunk tails, 
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skins placed on well-shaped boards, 
fur side in, stretched taut and nailed 
so that every part of the skin will dry. 

Many inexperienced trappers ship 
green furs in mild weather with the 
inevitable result that the dealer re- 
ceives such lots in bad condition, The 
skins often are tainted, badly dam- 
aged, and in many cases partially 
rotten. Green skunk and raccoon skins 
may be shipped in wooden boxes by 
express promptly after skinning, but 
only in cold weather. Green skins must 
never lie in mild weather or for any 
length of time in cold weather, Tf the 
weather be mild the fur will taint or 
rot, depending on the length of time 
the skin is neglected, Even in cold 
weather the skin will taint in a short 
period. When the skin taints or rots 
the fur sloughs off and becomes 
worthless, 

Many of the complaints about low 
prices that arise in young trappers’ 
minds is due to this improper han- 
dling and conditioning of the furs. 
Many think that they have not hada 
square deal from buyers, when in fact 
lack of knowledge as to the proper 
methods of caring for furs is to blame, 
Experienced trappers never trap out 
of season. They know that ruch furs 
obtained are trashy, often worthless. 


Restricting Use of Borax-Potash 


The department of agriculture has 
investigated the damage to crops at- 
tributed to the use of fertilizer con- 
taining high borax-potash, and has 
traced in important instances. this 
potash to the product of Searles 
Lake. In order to permit the safe use 
of this product in future, the depart- 
ment has decided to place such re- 
strictions on the use of potash salts 
containing borax as will guarantee 
the use of an application of not more 
than two pounds of anhydrous borax 
to the acre. 

To effect this measure of safety, the 
department has issued instructions tio 
producers of potash salts at Searles 
Lake and to 2ll brokers, fertilizer man- 
ufacturers and mixers, not to sell pot- 
ash salts direct to farmers as straight 
goods when these contain more than 
half to 1% of borax, and not to sell 
mixed fertilizers containing more than 
two pounds of borax to the ton unless 
the amount of borax contained is 
plainly shown upon the container. 

This regulation is issued ‘to insure 
that in no case shall a fertilizer appli- 
cation be made by farmers without 
their knowledge, which would add 
more than two pounds of borax to the 
acre. The department feels that such 
restrictions will make the use of pot- 
ash salts from Searles Lake as safe un- 
der all conditions of agriculture as is 
the use of nitrate of soda, acid phos- 
phate and other fertilizer constituents, 














Hogs Gather Culls and Fallen Apples at Harvest Time 


This shows the Berkshire hogs on 
Dutchess county, N Y, following the pickers 


of John 
through the 


the farm Neilson in 


orchard. It is 


somewhat of a question this season as to whether or not the drop apples 


are worth more in the form of pork or in the form of cider. 


From the 


Standpoint of the hogs there is no question, for they relish them thoroughly, 
Apples on the farm in Dutchess county have been bringing $6 a barrel. 





Send For This 
‘CT a -¥-5 me -fele) 


It’s just what you've been 

looking for. THE ART OF 

TRAPPING” is the best and 

most complete Trapper's 

Guide ever published—prepared 

at great expense—by experts. It 

gives a complete and accurate de- 

scription, pictures and tracks of the 

different Fur-bearers of North Am- 

erica; it tells when and where to 

: trap; the best and most successful 

trapping methods; the right kind of baits and 

scents; the sizes of traps to use; the correct way 

of skinning and handling the different pelts to 

make them worth the most money; the trapping 
laws of every state. ° 
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“SHUBERT” 
will send this great book FREE to any one interested 
R\\ ‘ mail the coupon today. 
S ‘. ; “THE ART OF TRAPPING” is NOT a supply cata- 
| WY) ( log—but a real Trapper’s Guide containing information 
fp } help the experienced trapper and teach the beginner the 
YY, | / art of successfully trapping the North American Fur-bear- 
V4 MN ers. Notrapper or Fur collector can afford to be without 
.B. U BERT, we. 
THE LARGEST HOUSE /N THE WORLD DEALING EXCLUSIVELY iN 
AMERICAN RAW FURS 
SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
_ WITHOUT OBLIGATION SEND ME 
ae 
THE ART OF TRAPPING 
and keep me posted on Raw Fur Market 
Conditions during the Fur Season of 1919-1920 


in trapping or collecting Fur-bearers. Just sign and 

of inestimable value toany trapper. It will guide and 
4 this great book, Send for your copy at once. 
y, \ 
y, ‘ti 

yl \ 
y! y 25-27 W.AUSTIN AVE.~ CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE TRAPPER'S GUIDE EVER PUBLISHED 
L_| State 


ame 


Post Office 





(PLEASE PRINT NAME ) 
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Read what a trapper writes: 
Mr. Warenoff, Dear Sir:-| am shipping you today | bag of furs; it is no use tor me to grade We 
Them as you have been giving me very good grades. ), 





We 

do not 
claim to pay 
the highest price 
in the world—but we do 

elaf® and absolutely guar- 
antee to give you every dol- 
lar your pelts are worth 
often more than 
you yourself 
expect 





, h 
ab Yost, Dilisburg, Pa quid el 


TAL] CLIPS eee 
a ie igs ten dae bore 
MAW Tore 


than’ 8 promise to our 
way of doing busi- 

Send us 3 Shipment today or write for uur price list. 1tS free. We know 
our grading will please you, so hurry up and connect with us. It's up to you 


nem, Try us 
Sol Warenoff & Co. Inc., MEZ§ West 25th Street, New York City 
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You'll | Get Top Prices From 











Every Skunk in the Den 


We need millions of furs, and will pay spot 
, vg 8 fi i 

cash immediately! The market is un- animals out: Pays yan ah bey oe 
ppm ve _ ————s in. a your first catch. Easy to operate. Erice $2 each. 
at considerably above the record prices o No. 1 traps at $1.36 « 
last year. You will get top prices and fair- Big Trap Bargains? toien, Oirers evusly 
est grading from Funsten, St. Louls, animals in color. 

The World’s Largest Fur House.” 


FREE TRAPPERS’ GUIDE 


Shows animals in color from drawings 
by Charles Livingston Bull—elso how, where 
and when to trap. ‘*3-in-One’’ Book of Trap- 
pi Supplies, Game Laws and Trappers’ 
juide. Also Free Market Reports and Ship- 
ping Tags. Write! 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 


407Funsten Bid nd St. Louis, Mo: 














= 
Ship your furs here. Our Prices 
are record breaking high. We 
pay all your shipping charges on 
x mn wh and over. On 
shipments o and over you ge 
additional and a. liberal Por coc 
t your own valuation on. We will 
hold them separate on request. Price list 
ead Trapper Guide sent free on request 


HARRY LEVY ‘4\w.2sesr 


NEW Yorn 


. Send for our price list and shipping instructions. 





We pay highest cash prices for 
all staple furs—Skunk, Mink, 
Muskrat, Raccoon, Red Fox, 
furs a specialty, includ- 
eae! CT 


Our continued prompt 
bringing us shipments from all 
to Mexico. Send f 


Highest prices paid. Fox Scent, $1.00 a bottle. 


H. ©. METCALF’S, Alstead, N. H. 











Foner 

ind Silver and Cross Fox, 
is , Marten, ete. Est. 1870. 

returns and liberal policy are now “ 

North America, Alaska For Your Protection Always Mention 


A. A. When Writing Advertisers 





‘or free Price List. Address 
M. 3. JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N. Y. Dept. 9 
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kjnmec DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ‘automa’ 
Ditching 


The Cheaper, Quicker, Easier Way 


Farmers still need ditches to drain wet 
land, but how many farmers know where to 
get the men to dig them nowadays? And how 
many feel they can afford to pay the wages 
the diggers demand, even if they do know 


where to get the men? 
Farmers “up against” the ditching problem will 
be interested in the following from the Savannah 


¥ 
7 
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AT 


ture, etc.). 
ride out to see it. 


reduced.” 


WAY 


just how to go about 


Sives. 


In addition to the 


ginia, Maryland, 


farm where 


Wilmington, 





\ 
} 
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(Georgia) Press of October 7, 1919: 

“The demonstration of ditching with dynamite 
was the feature of the multiplying man-power cam- 
paign we are waging with this train (a demonstra- 
tion train conducted by the Georgia Agricultural 
College, the Georgia State Department of Agricul- 
The Bethesda ditch is where anyone can 
It costs about 33 cents a running 

yard, approximately 
ditch, even if labor were available to do the digging. 
‘In wet weather, this eost could have been materially 


There is nothing difficult to understand about 


THE (Qlj POND pynamite 


but to get good results, the operator should know 


This information 
scribed and illustrated in our Handbook of Explo- 
Write for it today. 


Georgia, Alabama, Florida, North or South Carolina, Vir- 
i Northern 
Delaware, Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Wisconsin, or 
New York, we can have an expert demonstrator call on you 
at no cost to you and if you will help him, he will arrange 
a public demonstration, preferably under the auspices of your 
U. S. County Agent, to be held on some centrally located 
e will show you and your neighbors the safest 
and best blasting practice, including ditching, stump and 
boulder breaking, tree planting, etc. 


E, 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Plants, Warehouses and Sales Offices in all principal business centers. | 


THES SO Oe: 


half the cost of a hand-dug 


OF DITCHING 


it. 


is free. The method is de- 


booklet, if your land is located in 


Minnesota, Northern Michigan, 


TO 





Delaware 
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Crop From One Acre! —- 

The success 0 some crops depends wholly on 

the use ot hme, other crops are greatiy benefitted. 
Just try lime on that acre you think 


OTVAY 
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LIMESTONE 
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A Two Acre <= et 2 <=B 


meget 
q me ” " “ 

‘oc mt 
unproductive, but 


Db 


LIMESTONE 


There's a big difference} Highest test, 95% car- 
bonates, Finest ground—that's why it will show 
results this year—turmece dried—there is no 
waste. Get your o¥der in early and aipeed 
early—you don’t want to be left at 
minute. Write now! 
THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 





EASIEST RUNNING MILL 











When YouAnswer 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Be Sure to Mention 


American 
Agriculturist 


The American Agricul- 
turist Guarantee, now rep- 
‘resented by The National 
Farm Power Emblem, pro- 
tects your interest at all 
times. When you write 
our advertisers just say I 
saw your advertisement in 
the Old Reliable Orange 
Judd American Agricul- 
turist. 





power, do as much, or more, work asany 
other mill of equal size. Grind car 
corn, shelled co:n, oats, wheat, kaffir 
corn, cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
sheaf oate or any kind of grain. For 
epeed and complete grinding the 


KELLY DUPLEX 
Has No Superior 


Easily operited. Never 
chokes, 7 sizes. Fully 
guaranteed. Any power. 
Especially edapted for 
gasoline 


Kelly Duplex Mills require 25% less MADE 


‘engines. "FREE CATALOG. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box S27 , Springfield, Ohio 


DRILLING 
WELL Pavs® WELL 
Own ® machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 








Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, WN. ¥. 














INSY DE TYRES [Inver Armor 
. Double 











mileare a4 biow- 
) SS ee 
Amer.Accesseries Co. Dept 2 
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Commercial 


Agriculture 


MINT 


Definition of the Legal Barrel 


Considerable progress has heen 
made in the commendable effort 
secure uniformity of action in state 
legislatures relating to the tech ap- 
ple barrel, this to agree with the fed- 
eral standard. The United States 
standard barrel was established by 
law in 1915, It is the model for inter- 
state commerce, and for that matter 
the model for legislation in various 
states bearing upon home traffic. 

The capacity of the standard fed- 
eral barrel for fruits, vegetables and 
other dry commodities other than 
cranberries is T0456 cubic inches, This 
is equivalent to 3.28 bushels, or 105 
quarts. (The federal cranberry bar- 
rel is 5826 cubic inches, or 2.7 bushela. 

The dimensions of the federal bar- 
rel for fruits and vegetables are 
follows: Diameter of head 17% inches, 
distance between heads 26 inches, 
circumference of bulge, outside meas- 
urement 64 inches, length of stave 
2814 inches. In the packing and 
movement of fruit and other produce 
it expected that many barreis 
will be above as below the standar 1 
capacity. 

Under the federal statutes “it 
be unlawful to sell or offer for sale in 
orto ship from one state to 
another a barrel .containing fruits or 
vegetables of capacity than the 
sta.idard barrels defined in this act; 
or subdivision of third, half and three- 
quarter barrel. Provided, however, 
that nothing in this act shall apply to 
barrels used in packing or shipping 
commodities sold exclusively by 
weight or count.” 
law has been in 
years and just now 
coming up the question of proper 
strength specifications for barrels. 
These are being seriously considered 
by the railroads, United States rail- 
road administration has recently in- 
corporated specifications for the dif- 
ferent types of barrels for fruits and 
vegetables into the tariffs for some of 
the southern states. 
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State Standards and Regulations 


Ohio has no grade 
apples. So far as size of package is 
concerned it favors the barrel dimen- 
sions of the federal government. 

Michigan—The standard barrel for 
fruits, vegetables and other dry com- 
modities the same as the federal 
standard. “It is unlawful to sell or 
offer for sale‘in the state or for out- 
shipment a barrel containing fruits or 
vegetables of less than the standard 
capacity.”’ 

Pennsylvania—No defined capacity 
standard, but size of fruit must be 
actuaily marked on the barrel. 

Virginia standard barrel for fruits 
and vegetables must have a capacity 
of 7056 cubic inches, 

Vermont follows the federal -speci- 
fications in its division of its legal 
apple barrel. 

New York has no standard size of 
apple barrel up t6 October, 1919. But 
shippers recognize the federal law 
required, that when packages are go- 
ing into interstate trade the contents 
should be made plain upon the pack- 
age. New York shippers, writes the di- 
rector of the bureau of plant industry 
at Albany, quite generally mark their 
apple barrels “minimum volume three 
bushels.’”” As to grading, New York 
standard A grade must be apples of 
one variety, well grown, hand-picked, 
properly packed, normal shape, prac- 
tically free from dirt, disease, insect 
and fungous injury. Similar specifi- 
cations apply to the lower’ grades. 
Under a 1919 statute it is unlawful to 
pack or apples which are mis- 
branded within the meaning of the 
act: and closed packages containing 
apples that have been stencilled or 
branded as one of the standard grades 
for apples grown in New York state 
shall be presumed to be apples grown 
within the state. . 

Massachusetts observes the standard 
barrel of 7056 cubic inches, The law 
provides that apples must not be sold 
or offered or exposed for sale in any 
barrel of less capacity, barring the 
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usual sub-divisions. A flour barre! js 
standard barrel. 

West Virginia uses the  federa] 
standard as to size and capacity. 

Connecticut standard is the same az; 
the federal, barrel to contain T05G 
eubie inches. The standard box inside 
measurement 18x11%x10% inches, 
capacity 21783% cubic inches. 

The box apple territory is generally 
regarded as Washington, Oregon, Ida- 
ho, Montana and Colorado; also con- 
siderable quantities of apples are now 
being packed in boxes in the eastern 
states, 

Montana 
11% x 10% 
ment, 

Washington 
1ISx114.x10% 


measurement 18 x 
inside measure- 


box 
inches 
standard apple box 
inches. 


Co-operative Fruit Selling 
IL. L, MORRELL, COLUMBIA COUNTY, \ y¥ 

So far as fruit growers are con- 
cerned you are pointing in the right 
direction in your article comparing 
dairymen and fruit growers. I believe 
that the first thing the fruit growe: 
has to do is to put up an absolutely 
honest pack, whether this pack is put 
up by an individual or by a corpora- 
tion, and I do not think it would be 
wise to undertake any large 
ment until that was absolutely 
tled. In my own case I pack my f: 
in my own packing house, and guar- 
antee every barrel will be just us good 
as the plate shows, If it does not turn 
out so, we will gladly return the 
money, and my commission men hav2 
instructions to do so. 

There is no question but there is a 
serious loss to most of the fruit grow- 
ers when it comes to packing, grading 
and selling their fruit. I think a com- 
bination of growers, with a community 
packing house, with a good man to 
do the work who was big enough to 
attend to the packing and selling: end, 
would be able to increase the amoun: 
to be returned to the farmer to a con- 
siderable extent. This is certainly a 
very important subject so far as the 
interests of the fruit growers are con- 
cerned, and Iam glad you have mk>n 
it up. 

So far 


move- 
set- 


uit 


am concerned [ grow 
such a large amount of fruit, and 
have an individual mark that of 
value to me, and I would not fee! like 
surrendering it. I have given the 
packing, grading and selling of fruit 
very serious thought these many years 
past, and so far as I can see now, we 
have reached about the limit in that 
direction; although, as time goes on 
there are always changes for the 
better, and when that time comes I 
willing change my ple if 


necessary. 


as I 


is 


am to 


Year-Old Onion Seed—Large quan- 
tities of onion seed of the 1918 crop 
have been exported from the Canary 
Islands to United States with ship- 
ments from the 1919 crop. According 
to the statements of the growers the 
percentage of germination in the older 
crop is only 70; while that of the 191 
crop is about 90. This calls for care ful 
determination on the part of our own 
onion growers in purchasing seed for 
next year. 


Iedera] Land Bank Leans to ferm- 
ers exceeded $8,400,000 in September, 
the latest figures available. Loans 
were made to 2841 farmers on lons- 
time first mortgages. The total mort- 
gage loans made by the federal lant 
banks up to the close of September 
exceeded 261 million dollars; there 
were 100,000 farmer borrowers. (f the 
12 federal land bank disiricts the 
bank located at Omaha has made the 
most loans, Springfield bank, cover 
ing New York, New Jersey and NeW 
England has made actual louwns of 
close to $10,000,000, 


Clock Time “ext Summer With the 
approval of the mayor, a muni ipal 
measure in New York city has now 
become a law whereby despite con- 
gressional repeal of national daylight 
saving, clocks will be turned ahead one 
hour on the last Sunday of April, 
1920, and the process reversed on the 
last Sunday in September. This ap- 
Plies only to Greater New York. 
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The Poultry Yard 
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Fall and Winter Feeding 
PROF HARRY. RB, LEWIS, NEW JERSEY 
The exceptional results In egg pro- 
duction secured in the egg laying con- 
test at Vineland, N J, during the past 
few years, have been in large part due 
to very close observation of the birds 
which enabled such modification in 
feeding as to keep the flock in good 
appetite and consuming.large quanti- 
ties of feed. The following ration has 
been used successfully at the state 
poultry farm at New Brunswick and 
at the egg laying contest at Vineland 
for the past three years, and it is rec- 
ommended as a specially efficient ra- 
tion to feed laying hens. 

The dry mash is composed of equal 
parts of wheat bran, wheat middlings, 
ground oats, corn meal and meat 
scrap. The scratch grain ration is 
composed of equal parts of cracked 
corn, Wheat and oats. 

The mash is kept before the birds 
all the time in self-feeding hoppers, 
and the grain fed sparingly morning 
and night. The aim in feeding flocks 
.f pullets in the fall fs to feed them 
such proportions of mash. and grain 
that they will continue to gain in 
weight slightly, and it will usually be 
found that they will reach their max- 
imum weight about the first of Jan- 
uary, after which time the rations are 
modified to meet more intensive pro- 
ducing conditions, Then again in the 
early summer when the birds are fin- 
ishing their period of heavy produc- 
tion, the ration is modified, not fi the 
proportion of ingredients in the mash 
or grain, but in the relative amounts 
of each which are fed. 

Careful feeding studies made at 
Vineland and New Brunswick lead us 
to believe that for the best results the 
pullet flocks should receive in the fall 
bout two parts of grain to each part 
of mash consumed, From February 
until June, they should receive ap- 
proximately equal parts of grain and 
mash, But beginning in June and 
throughout the summer, the grain ra- 
tion is gradually deereased in amount, 
thus compelling the birds to eat more 
d-y mash. This practice not only re- 
sults in a greater egg production, but 
in a slight cheapening of the ration. 

The following table gives in con- 
densed form the approximate amount 
of grain which should be fed 100 hens 
a day, in order to insure the proper 
proportion of mash and grain. If the 
amount of grain fed can be distrib- 
uted over three feedings, it seems to 
work out beneficially, giving’ a very 
nall"feeding of grain morning and 
noon, and the bulk of the grain at 


night, 

AMOUNT OF GRAIN TO LAYERS EACH MONTH 
*ounds 

Lbs pday for oak feeding 
p 100 birds am pm 
eer 12 4 and 8 
Oe. tenet cares = 4 and 5& 
a rear t - 12 4 and 8 
2 Oe ee 10 4 and 6 
Te ae Se 10 4 and 6 
SP vénecasnwencend 10 4 and 6 
Mt atecheewdaenwee 10 4 and 6 
SOO: ciccaveccinue . 1 4 and 6 
UE Gheqeunnesean co 3 and 5 
a catithvcetenwe 6 2 and 4 
INGE conten haougeas a 2 and 3 
Ek. cuceatabanwscae ; BB 2 and 3 
Every experienced poultryman 


knows the importance of feeding grit, 
and especially large amounts of Oys- 
ster shell and charcoal, keeping it be- 
fore the birds constantly, Likewise it 
is possibly unnecessary to mention 
the importance of keeping an abun- 
dunt supply of fresh water before the 
birds when they are put in the laying 
quarters, 


Cow Killed by Trolley 

W. J. W. had a pure-bred heifer 
worth $200 so badly injured by a trol- 
ley car, the tracks of which ran 
through his farm, that she had to be 
killed, The butcher refused the meat 
because badly bruised. The railroad 
is liable, Our subscriber should have 
no difficulty in getting his money, by 
presenting his claim and evidence to 
the railroad in writing, unless when 
the trolley got its right of way through 
the farm it was mutually agreed that 
the railroad should not be liable for 
such damage. 





Assign Interest in Contract 

A person has a contract for the purchase 
of certain land. What can be done if he 
desires to sell?—[W_ R. H., New York. 

He can assign his interest in the 
fontract or he can pay the amount due 
and obtain a deed of the property, 
then sell. 
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you buy them. 


Copyright 1919 
Henry Sonneborn 
& Co., Inc, 


$30 -$35 -$40-$45 


And « limited assortment at $25 
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STYLEPLUS CLOTHES 


Siyleplus must be 
good clothes! 


Our policy insures it 





Our policy insures it. 

Styleplus are America’s known-priced clothes. 
The sleeve ticket, put on by us, tells the price. 

Exceptional value at each known price—this 
is the Styleplus policy that insures your complete 


Visit the Styleplus Store near you and notice the 
splendid fabrics and stylish models. Then make your 
selection—suit or overcoat. Or both. You will have 
good clothes—stylish clothes—clothes that will give 
fine service—guaranteed. 

You want to see and try on your clothes before 
So buy them at a store/ 

Buy plenty of clothes this fall. Prices are going 
up, because of. market conditions. 


Sold by one leading clothing-merchant in most cities and 
towns. Write us (Dept. AP) for name of local dealer, 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


The hig name in clothes 
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Weight, without cable, 171 pounds 
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RASP the OPPORTUNITY and put DOLLARS in your pocket by clearing you 
stump land. Stump land was never so valuable as itis TO-DAY. The ‘*K’’ Stum 
‘Puller will do the work in less time and the least expense. Cost just about % of 
a@horse power machine and about '{ of the cost of dynamite. One man or woman with 
@“K"’ can out pull 16 large horses. One person single handed can pull from 50 to.J 


day. HAND POWER 
(9 StumpPuller 
works by leverage—same principle as a jack—one man can lift of pull 48 tons a orks 


No stump ¢asy as rowing a boat. Works on hillsides or marshes where horses cannot operate, 
too big 2 speeds ana weighs 171 pounds. 


Ha 
Made of the best steel. Absolutely guaranteed sgeinat] 
breakage. Endorsed by U.S. Government officials, Highest bank references. 


THE FITZPATRICK PRODUCTS CORP, 
Bor 41 99 John $t., New York “Pac. Coast Olfice 182 Filth St. San Francie, Cal’ 
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For Sick Chickens 


Preventive and curative of colds, roup, canker, swelled 
head, sore head. chicken pox, limber neck, sour crop, chol- 
Mrs. T. A. Morley of Galien, Mich., 
zone 17 yrs. for chickens and could 
¢ Geo. F. Vickerman, Rockdale, 

Have used Germozone 12 years; the best for 
Frank Sluka, Chicago, Mi., 
and no chickens in the 3 yre. 
* C. O. Petrain, Moline, Ill. : 


era, bowel trouble, ete. 
says: ‘Have used Germo: 
mot get along without it.** 


bowel troubles I ever found."’ 
writes: ‘Ihave lost but 1 pigeon 
I have deen using Germozone.’ 
“I never hada sick chick all | 
ing, Kirksville, Mo., says: “‘Cured my puniest chicks this 
spring. Ralph Wurst, Erie, Pa., says: ‘Not a case of white 
I raise os a thousand ae year."’ Good 


ony ang ont seed stores. 
eme i 
new 25c, 75e and $1.50 ~ys~ ~ 7 gues “ 


@E0.M. LEE CO., DSpt. 40! 
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Keystone Evaporators 


Because one man can operate without help 





of any kind. ¢ 


Our New Heater increases 
capacity from 30 to 40% by 
using waste heat. Write for 
Catalog, state number of trees you tap. 


Sproul Hardware Co. 
DELEVAN, N. Y: 







Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes progress 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, studies and 
thinks for himself. There is no investment that 
will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
give you the information you need just when you want it. 


est. Send f, illustrated 
Catalog F ree pot ay 136 es, 6x9 inches, — 
taining descriptions of over 500 of the most 
practical = | on Aum 4 of rural life. > 
armer to 
[ims investigntions of hic businam will Sad that than besks 
meet every requirement. 
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Week Ending November 8, 1919 


All America hopes that Armistice day, 
November 11, may become still more notable 
in history as the birthday of the League of 
Nations and of the Great Peace. 


Perfecting Federal Farm Loan Act 

The senate committee on banking holds 
public hearings this week at Washington on 
the bill authorizing federal land banks to 
loan not to exceed $25,000 on any one farm, 
instead of being held down to the present 
limit of $10,000. There should be no objec- 
tion to this, provided the larger loans are as 
amply secured as is the practice with smaller 
loans. Farming is being conducted in 
larger units for greater efficiency, which 
requires more capital. » 

The committee may well report favorably 
one comprehensive measure to perfect the 


federal farm loan act by other amendments, 


also suggested by experience. 

Allow each federal land bank to secure 
local representation, either through (a) one 
local branch as at present provided by the 
national farm loan association, or (b) one 
individual in a locality. This authority need 
not disturb any existing local. Nor will it 
prevent organizing such hereafter wherever 
that procedure seems best. On the other 
hand, it would be feasible for a land bank to 
have one individual as its representative in 
a locality where this may be preferable. 
Under certain conditions one representative 
can do better service, with less time and at 
less expense than the somewhat cumberous 
national farm loan association. 

The federal farm loan system was intended 
to be strictly co-operative, of, by and for 
farmers. The federal land banks are closely 
hedged about for this purpose. Unfortu- 
nately, selfish interests were able to slip into 
the act provisions for joint stock land banks. 
These are multiplying; their effect is to un- 
duly exploit borrowing farmers for the bene- 
fit of middlemen and capitalistic profit, and 
to the detriment of the farmers’ own 
co-operative federal land banks. Hence 
Senator Smoot introduced a bill on July 10, 
S 2426, repealing the joint stock land bank 
features of the act and allowing existing 
joint stock land banks five years in which 
to liquidate. Unless the Smoot idea is 


enacted into law, the danger is that with 
the other advantages unwittingly conferred 
upon them, joint stock banks will be able to 
usurp for the benefit of middlemen and 
private profit the advantages which the act 
is conferring upon all borrowing farmers 
who are able to co-operate with the federal 
land bank of their district. 


Stand by Uncle Sam 


The coal situation interests every farmer > 


as much as everybody else. If it resolves 
itself into a contest between the miners’ 
union and the federation of labor on the 


sone hand, and Uncle Sam on the other, 


farmers as well as «ll other patriots will be 
found backing up Uncle Sam. If it comes to 
a show-down between the government and 
that small fraction of workers embraced in 
the labor federation, it won’t be long before 
the world knows which is boss! 

Farmers to a man are behind the govern- 
ment. They believe that the welfare of all 
transcends privilege to a few, whether those 
few be millionaires or laborers. 

The farmer has just grievances for the 
way in which he is being treated, but he is 
not striking, he is not trying to hold up the 
publie by the throat, he is not defying federal 
or state government. On the contrary, the 
farmer stands by the flag and against all 
who would defile it. The farmer properly 
looks to associated effort and the ballot box 
to make right that of which he may justly 
complain. 

Not even agriculture, the predominating 
industry, would ever seek to hold up the 
American government. No other body or 
class shall be allowed to do so—not if 
farmers and other patriots can prevent. 


Census Should Aid Farmers 


The machinery for the federal census of 
January 1, 1920, is all ready for the pressing 
of the electric button. Many farmers are 
even now equipped with the agriculture 
schedule, containing all the questions upon 
farm production, crop year of 1919. Chief 
Statistician William L. Austin, if addressed 
care of Bureau of the Census at Washington, 
will gladly send, without cost, blanks to any- 
one asking for same. 

Farmers generally should avail themselves 
of this o>-»ortunity, that they may study a 
little in advance the questions to be asked 
by the enumerator. There is nothing to be 
gained by slurring over this schedule. On 
the other hand, its study, applied to the indi- 
vidual farm, will bring out many valuable 
facts for the business farmer. The informa- 
tion reported to the government will be re- 
garded as strictly confidential under all cir- 
cumstances. In no way will it be used as a 
basis of taxation or communicated to any 
assessor. Write to Washington at once for 
one or two copies of this schedule. 


No Special Privilege at Farmers’ Expense 

“Will you walk into my parlor? said the 
spider to the fly.” Will you let me enmesh 
you in my web for my own benefit? is the 
true inwardness of the invitation by so- 


called “organized labor” to the representa- . 


tives of agriculture for a conference at 
Washington, December 13. 

Out of every ten manual workers in this 
country only one is a member of the labor 
unions, yet through their federation they 
seek to represent ALL workérs! Under such 
false pretense this small minority now seeks 
to dominate agriculture also. 

“Labor” may not easily pull the wool over 
the farmer’s eyes; he knows a thing or two. 
He knows that, although organized labor 
represents only a bare fraction of the con- 
suming public, its interests are to obtain 


food and clothing at the lowest possible. 


price. Efforts of state and national govern- 
ments arbitrarily to reduce H C L are in 
response to the demands of “labor” and of 
other consumers, So far the result has been 


to cut deeply into the prices of corn, hogs 
and live stock which the farmer sells, with- 
out a like reduction in prices for what he 
buys. 

It will be still easier to make the farmer 
the goat if organized agriculture can be 
jockeyed into a position where it can be 
dominated by organized labor. This would 
not only put the farmer at the mercy of con- 
suming interests, but would enforce the same 
scale of wages for hired help on the farm 
as in mine or factory. Thus to increase the 
farmer’s expenses while decreasing his re- 
ceipts, inevitably would make agriculture so 
unprofitable as to force people from country 
to town even more rapidly in future than 
in past. 

Away with all these artifices to get special 
privilege for other classes at the farmer's 
expense! He will not be hoodwinked by 
these selfish, visionary or impractical 
schemes. The real purpose back of most of 
them seems to be to make the farmer more 
than ever the goat. 


Satisfy Demand Scientifically 


While fully realizing that conditions of 
unrest cannot be terminated until production 
again becomes normal, and men work for 
what they get instead of strike for it, the 
slender farmer representation at the indus- 
trial conference in Washington pointed out 
that the demand for agricuitural products 
must be satisfied scientifically. Overpro- 
duction is as great a disturbance of indus- 
trial and economic balance as under-produc- 
tion. Production alone does not mean pros- 
perity. It must be done within a reasonable 
limit. 

American farmers in 1915 grew 1025 mil- 
lion bushels wheat, which had a December 
farm value of 942 million dollars. In 1916, 
they produced 640 million bushels, December 
farm value 1025 million dollars. Compari- 
son of the two years shows that society had 
the benefit of 385 million bushels of wheat 
at the expense of 78 million dollars from the 
farmers’ pocketbooks. This, as well as many 
other examples, shows that production alone 
does not mean prosperity. 

It may be better to overproduce by a small 
margin and give society the benefit of the 
margin. But in the long run the country as 
a whole is on a more even keel when demand 
is not supersaturated -by production. 
Farmers have done their part and will con- 
tinue to do so, but they are not called upon 
to carry more than their just share of 
society’s burden. 


American Farm Bureau Federation 


What may be the best thing yet in farmers’ 
organization is to be formed at Chicago next 
week, November 12-13. As stated on page 11 
of last week’s American Agriculturist, 
representatives from each county farm 
bureau gather to form the American farm 
bureau of federations. 

How independent it will be appears from 
the proposed by-law, inviting secretary of 
agriculture and director of states’ relation 
service, but allowing them no vote. This 
federation is to be of, by and for farmers. 
Let each county bureau be the same. Never 
let it be dominated by city folks. 


In a shop window of a department store 
a pair of wool bed blankets—“price $25.” 
Yes, they were handsome; but surely some 
speeding up in fabrication and distribution 
thereof, between the sheep’s back and the 
plate glass show case. And yet some people 
are inclined to place H C L largely upon the 
shoulders of the producers! 


Philippine Sugar—Exports of sugar from 
the Philippines are three fold what they 
were 20 years ago, or about the time the 
islands came under the control of the United 
States. In 1918 exports to all countries were 
nearly 600 million pounds, of which 230 
millions were to the United States. 
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Organizing Fruit Growers 
COUNTY, N Y 

Co-operative organization for the 
marketing of farm produce is one of 
the pressing needs of the hour. The 
article in American Agriculturist, If 
dairymen, why not orchardists, puts 
the question just as it is, and ought tv 
inspire the fruit grower to greater ac- 
tivities. The disadvantage of great 
distance from the best markets of the 
world, forced che western fruit grow- 
ers to organize, not only to ship, but 
also to pack and sell in large lots with 
greater efficiency. The eastern fruit 
growers have not heretofore organized 
very extensively, but they, too, are 
realizing the absolute necessity for or- 
ganization in order to their 
just rights and place their business on 
a properly remunerative basis. 

Niagara county has made a start in 
the right direction in a co-operative 
organization, and other associations 
are being formed in several ‘counties 
in New York. Co-operation may be 
applied to the buying of supplies of 
all sorts for the fruit grower, from 
the spray material which he uses 10 
insure his crop, to the package in 
which it is finally placed for shipment. 
No great imagination is needed to 
realize how greatly the market for 
the vastly superior eastern fruit cou'l 
be enlarged, by taking advantage, un- 
der organization and co-operation, of 
the very clever advertising which to- 
gay has become a fine art, and which 
through the excellent medium of 
widely read periodicals may reach the 
ultimate consumer, who is certainiy 
entitled to consideration and a square 
deal, if we expect to perpetuate the 
life of our organizations. 

The victories of the Dairymen’s 
league have shown most conclusivel,’ 
what can be done when necessity 
compels. They builded better than 
they knew. As the American army 
revived the depressed and flagging 
spirits of the Allies, so has the Dairy- 
mens’ league revived the courage and 
hearts of their brother farmers: and 
also has blazed the way to financial 
victory for all classes of agriculturist 
By showing the same loyalty and 
unanimity of mind and spirit, as great 
results can be realized in one line of 
products as in any other. 

co-operative organizations 
extend state-wide in scope, of 
of farmers, thereby enab- 
lines them to demand and secure jus! 
and fair legislation. It is just as true 
éf the American farmer today as it 
was of the American nation in 1850 
*United we stand, divided we fall.’”’ 


“i, D. COLE, SENECA 
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all classes 


To the Point 


Fruit growers have not been as 
hard pressed as dairymen; hence their 
heel of a marketing system is not so 
apparent. I believe the central mar- 
keting agency with uniform pack is 
coming. I hate to see this foreed, as 
@ co-operative will not necessarily 
solve all the problems. Fruit growers 
in many sections are with 
their local dealers. Changes are bound 
to come, however, which will mean 
better fruit, uniform grades and more 
eflicient handling of seconds and culls. 
{L. A. Toan, New York. 


satisfied 


In the article, If dairymen, why not 
orchardists, you state things that you 
and I have recognized as well as oth- 
ers who are familiar with marketing, 
for some time. To do these things is 
absolutely essential if the fruit inter- 
ests and some of our vegetable grow- 
ers of the state, are to remain success- 
ful, The statements, however, have to 
be reiterated time and again in order 
to make sufficient impression on the 
fruit growers themselves to bring 
about a substantial result.—[C. R. 
White, Director of Co-operative. Asso- 
Ciation, New York. 


I have a good dairy farm of 30) 
acres well cleared, but wife and T are 
doing the work alone because we can 
fet no help at a wage we can afford 
to pay. I would be glad to let one of 
Sec Lane’s soldier boys have half of 
Hus farm to make a living on. Would 
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not that be better than for them to 
go onto brush or swamp lands? I 
Want to do my bit toward opposing 
the Lane plan and thank American 
Agriculturist for all it is doing for 
farmers and soldiers.—[Lewis W. La- 
Fever, Alleghany County, N Y. 


.. A Photo, Please 

teaders ‘of American Agriculturist 
have many photographs that they 
have taken illustrating farm scenes, 
farm children, farm pets, crops, build- 
ings, many of them rich’‘in hu- 
man interest and of other things sig- 
nificant of an enriched country life. 


ete, 


The editor would appreciate having 
readers send such prints to him. Snap 
shots that are clear and distinct, 


mounted or unmounted, on post cards 
or plain paper, all will do, We want 
to reproduce such of these as will 
make good cuts. Write on the back a 
few words for purposes of a legend. 
Thank you!—[The Editor. 


Oswego County Takes Action 


The dairymen’s league association 
of Oswego county, N Y, in annual ses- 
sion at Oswego October 25, 1919, 
wishes to place itself on record as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas, So many 
just statements have 
garding Dr Porter, commissioner of 
foods and markets, which have been 
very misleading regarding his relations 
with the Dairymen’s league. There- 
fore we take this occasion as dairy- 
men and producers to express our 
confidence in Commissioner Porter 
and the faithful and honest work he 
has been and is doing.—I[S. R. Lock- 
wood, P. N. Gurley, L. D. Beardsley, 
Committee on Resolutions, 
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UNDERWEAR 


clase distinct from all others. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. New York Office, 366 Broadway 











Guarantee We guarantee Hanes Underwear 
absolute!;—every thread, stitch and button. 
We guarentee to return your money or give 
you anew garment if any seam breaks. 














Warning tothe Trade—Any garment offered as “Hanes” 
is a substitute unless it bears the “Hanes” label. 


Quality and care put into Hanes 
Underwear will astound any man! 


You’d rate Hanes winter Men’s Union Suits and Shirts and Drawers 
sensational value if you followed the bales of fine, long-staple cotton from 
the moment they entered the Hanes Plant until you saw Hanes Underwear 
packed into boxes for shipment all over the nation! 


What goes into Hanes in quality and workmanship comes out to you 
in extra-wear, extra-comfort, extra-warmth! 


Read every detail and compare with the circles in the diagram figure 
above, because you should understand that Hanes hands you: Guaranteed 
unbreakable seams, with reinforcements at every strain point; buttonholes last 
as long asthe garment; elastic knit collarette that won’t gap; shape-holding 
elastic knit shoulders; snug-fitting three-button sateen waist-band; elastic 
knit wrists; pearl buttons sewed on to stay! 


Hanes Union Suits are the best at the price. 
features of Hanes Shirts and Drawers with a closed crotch that stays closed! 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Hanes write us immediately. 


Union Suits for Boys 


are as wonderful value as are our men's garments. 
To mothers and fathers Hanes boys’ Union Suits are 
superb. Cozy, fleecy warmth and the finest workmanship put these boys’ suits in a 
They certainly do etand the wear and wash! 


They have the desirable 




















HOWDY! » 
To 12,000 


Retailers 
Who Sell 


Brown's 
Beach 
Jacket 


I greet you at the 
front door of cold weather. 







Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
My jacket 


or vest is at the front of cold weather 


garments. 


Made to keep out the cold. 


Wears like iron and washes again and 


again. 


Made in my factory under my 


personal care. Coat with or without col- 
lar or vest. Wool lined with wind proof 


exterior. 


If you haven’t it, write us. 


Brown’s Beach Jacket Company 
(WM. W. BROWN) 


WORCESTER 


MASS. 














Ditch Before 
Winter Rains 


Protect your soil 
and your next 


year crop 


profits 


gainst injury 
y excessive water 
standing on land all 
winter, Can work land eare 
lier in'spring. Add 2 to 3 weeks to grow- 


Do farm terracing now. Get 
Farm 


Steel, 

adjustable, reversible; no wheels, levers or cogs to 
out of fix, Cuts new farm ditches or cleans old 

ones to 4 feet deep; builds farm terraces, dykes and 

levees; grades roads, Does the work of 100 men. 


Every farm needs one. 


Send your name for 


Free Book and Special Introductory Offer, 
Owensboro Ditcher & 


Grader 
Box 552 


Company, Inc. 
Owensboro, 





Use 


GRIND YOUR FEED 
FILL YOUR SILO 

SAW YOUR WOOD 
SHELL YOUR CORN 
PUMP YOUR WATER 
ELEVATE YOUR GRAIN 


Can be used 
Chevrolet 490 


and you m 





Ward Work-a-Ford 


mobile has a powerful engine—it will outlast the car 
ight as well save your money and use it to 
doall your farm wor! 
Hooks u 
attachment to car. 
Friction Clutch Pulley on end of shaft. Ward Gover- 
nor,run by fan belt, gives perfect control. Moneyback 
if not satisfied. Ask for circular and special price. 


WARD MFG. CO., 


Your Auto! 





with Ford, Overland, Dodge, Reo and 
ears and Fordson Tractor. Your auto- 


k. No wear on tires or trans- 
in 3 minutes. No permanent 
annot injure car or engine. 


2064 W St., Lincoln, Neh. 
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xinto crops. 





Out Stumps 
et richest, most productive land 
Make more money. 
Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send postcard 
for free book. Introduc- 
tory price offer now. 


HERCULES MFG. Co. 
923 28th St., Centerville, lae 
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- $pread Manure All Winter Long 


If you want to save time and money and put an end, once and for 
all, to the dirty, disagreeable job of old-fashioned hand methods of 
manuring— 

if you want to utilize to the very best advantage every scrap of 
manure that your stock produces— 


If you want the manure spreader that is built stronger, lasts longer, 
shreds the manure finer, and spreads it wider and more evenly— 


You Want The NEW IDEA 


a light haul for your team. There are doz- 

ens of big important, patented features is a recognized authority on manure and 
itself between now and Spring. You can— that make this the best machine for your ppp tbe 
easily-—by spreading every week through needs. For instance, note that it has no ~~ ieaetiaaaaaaataaes fertility of your 
all the winter. Spread right over the gears to break in cold weather. The chain 


E 


SEE your NEW: 
superiority. Tipo 
that make this spaghe 
him today. It wii b 
know who the 
will send you hs 


Write For These 
FREE BOOKS 


Every farmer who is interested in 
increasing the fertility of his soil will 
find these two booklets well worth hav- 
ing. The catalog shows you the many 
features that make NEW IDEA the 
machine you need. ‘Feeding The Farm" 








See your dealer now and get the facts in 
full. Planto make your NEW IDEA pay for 


snow! Good results will be sure to follow. 

The NEW IDEA is built low down; easy 
to load. And because of its light draft, you 
can heap it 30 inches high and still have 


sprocket wheel drive saves wear and gives 
you control, right at the seat, to spread any 
quantity desired——3, 6, 9, 12 or 15 loads to 
the acre, 


a 
esting booklet, “Mg T 


What Will Become of the Straw 


As a fertilizer alone, your straw is worth } 


aton. In addition, it is the greatest builder ¢ 
humus you can put on your soil. 


NEW IDEA Dealers Everywhere 


Every spot on this map represents the location of a NEW IDEA Branch or Distributor 
where both spreaders and repair parts are carried in stock, 


Little Rock, Ark. Des Moines, lowa St. Louis, Mo. 

/ r Los Angeles, Cal. Waterloe, lowa Helena, Mont. 

-—S SanFrancisco,Cal.Louisville, Ky. Omaha, Neb. 
Denver, Col. New Orleans,La. Fargo, N.D. , Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Atlanta, Ga. Shreveport, La. LeRoy, N. Y. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Cottonwood, Ida. Portland, Me. Poughkeepsie,N. Y. Memphis, Tenn. 
Pocatello, Ida. Baltimore, Md. Watertown, N. Y.. Dallas, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill. Jackson, Mich. Columbus, Ohio Heuston, Tex. 
Peoria, Il. Traverse City,Mich. Mansfield, Ohio San Antonio, Tex: 
Indianapolis, Ind. Minneapolis, Minn. Toledo, Ohio Orange, Va. 
Vincennes, Ind. Kansas City,Mo. Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
Green Bay, Wis. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Straw, spread properly, about 2 tons to ti. 
acre, is the finest prevention against will. , 
killing of wheat, soil blow, or washing. cor 
keeps snow from drifting, holds moisture in U' 
ground and makes your soil warmer and moi. 


friable. = 


NEW IDEA SPR&l 


‘“‘Spreader Specialists” 


Greenville, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Have you always worked your land, or has it worked for you? Has its fertility, its 
power to produce, dropped steadily down, or has it held its own and perhaps even gained? 


F your land has been worthy of its hire, then pay up your debt to your soil. 
Perpetuate its prosperity--and yours. Treat it right. Begin now, and continue throughout the 
winter to spread manure direct from the stable onto your fields. For your land, drained by 

successive croppings, cannot possibly keep on feeding unless, in turn, it is fed. 


througn years of accurate tests which demonstrate con- 

go hand in hand. Manure piles leaching away the best Clusively the wonderful value of scientific manure spread- 

of their valuable plant food through a ing. They cover every possible crop, 

winter’s wasting; wagon-tail distribu- climate and soil. Talk it over with your 
EW 4 Pat EA 


tion--where manure is scattered about unevenly County Agent or Experiment Station Man, or 
JheOriginal Wide Spreading Spreader 


by hand, over-feeding some portions of soil and consult any other authority. All will tell you 
(Known as *‘NISCO’’ in the West) 


Haphazard manuring and poor production invariably 


allowing others to starve--hit- that it does pay enormous re- 
or-miss methods such as these turns--returns so big that their 
invite scanty crops and soil actual dollar value for one sea- 
starvation. son alone is worth far more than 


Figures have been compiled the cost of a NEW IDEA. 


Dealer Will Show You 


ir NEWMealer. Ask him for visible proofof NEW IDEA 
ority. Mpoint out the many vitally important features 
e this spgfhe big choice of farmers everywhere. Talk to 











New Idea Straw Spreading Attachment 


You Need This 
Machine 


:‘ Few Parts 


The Straw Spreading Attach- 
ment consists of two framed sides 
which rest on the sides of the 


“Two Machines 
in One” 


At mighty small cost 


If you already have a 


, . bigger rofi next year. If n’ regular spreader---an upper, or 
% the mEW IDEA dealer is, write to us direct. We || Youcin get this auach- Evcuiit rustic Sing Atacherent 
aler IS, ment for your new mas- the manure spreader—and plates preacing 


you his 
oklet, 


along with a copy of our absorbingly inter- 


The Farm.” 


Straw# Our Billion Bushel Wheat Crop? 


worth § Don’t Burn Your Straw 


builder ( Spread your straw this fall and see how your 
ter grains thrive. Stack only what you need 


ons to th t your live stock. Don’t burn your 


t wine Taw, and don’t let it rot. Forget 
1S , e absurd thought that burning is the way 
shing. control weeds. Even if it was, the price 


ture in th b yours 1S prohibitive. Either way, you 

nd mo your soil and your pocketbook---and 

a mage the ground, for months to come, on 
hich your straw stack stood, 


PR DER CO. 
(WVATER, OHIO 








chine or old. Handles a big 
load, shredding the straw fine 
and spreading it evenly, 8 to 
10 feet wide. With this sim- 
ple attachment, you almost 
double your spreading profits. 


to hold the cylinder frame in place. 
A metal shield around the ends 
of the topmost cylinder prevents 
straw from catching in the shaft. 


and put it on--you can do it 
yourself in 15 minutes, And if 
you haven’t a manure sprea- 

der, get the original wide- 


spreading NEW IDEA 
combination for spreading 
>. both straw and manure. ~ 
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Bosch Magneto 


Greater Engine Value 


VER 250,000 farmers bought the “Z” engine. J They 
know it is powerful, dependable, and practically foole 
proof—truly a great engine. 9 But now we announce 
one addition which could possibly improve the “Z”’ perform 
ance—Bosch high tension, oscillating magneto ignition. J So 
let the “‘Z” dealer near you show you in detail this greater 
engine Value. J Over 200 Bosch Service Stations combine 
with ““Z”” dealers to give every farmer buyer a remarkably 
complete engine service. J Prices — 1% H. P. $75.00 — 
3 H. P. $125.00—6 H. P. $200.00—All F.O.B. Factory, 


airbanks, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Morse &G 








Saws down trees 
and cuts up logs 
by Engine Power 


6&0. £E. LONG 


OTTAWA Gasoline engine 
power now takes the hard 
work out of woodcutting. Cutup 
the entire tree. Fall standing trees—cut 
up trunk and saw up the branches— all 
with the same engine. Easy to operate— 
steady running all day long—dependable 
in any weather. 
2 at work on 
30 Days? Trial °°" 
place under any and all conditions, Make 
this test as hard as you can. 

Producing these machines by the thous- 
ands, and selling only direct from factory, 
I save you big money in price, and you 
get proved reliable service. 

Book Free Explains fully. Write 
— ame today—before you ar- 
range to try any engine. 


One Man Saws 25 to 40 Cords a Day 


Thousands in use, giving highest satisfaction. 
4-cycle Engine; Automatic Governor; Oscillator 
Magneto; Hopper Cooled. Dependable friction 


OTTAWA |OG SAW 


clutch on saw drive. More saving hours per 
day than any other power d-ag--aw. Most 
convenient to operate. Utmost durability. 


<n 
Beware of Imitatione. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 800 Wood Si., Ottawa, Kansas 








WILSON FEED MILL 





ND SMALL GRAIN 


FOR — CORN IN THE EAR 
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How to Apply Stucco 
K. J. T. EKBLAW 

In applying stucco to a house, is it best io 
use just cement and gravel or is hydrate! 
lime better?—[J. H. 

Hydrated lime is a good constituent 
for stucco. It should be used in pret- 
erence to lump lime. The effect of 
hydrated lime in cement stucco is nat- 
urally not to improve the structure of 
the stucco, but by imparting better 
working quality to the mortar reduces 
the cost of application. The amount 
of hydrated lime should not be more 
than 15% of the volume of cement, All 
coats should contain not than 
3 cubic feet of fine aggregate to one 
sack of cement. Hair or fiber should 
be used in the scratch-coat only on 
wood lath. 


less 


Plastering a Boiler 


give me full directions 


I wish you would 
water boiler with as- 


how to plaster a hot 
bestos cement.—[M. S. 
Asbestos covering is an insulating 
coat to prevent loss of heat. It comes 
in powdered form and is mixed with 
water to a consistency of mortar, then 
a coat of even thickness is applied 
over the whole exterior of the boiler 
except at openings. The thickness 
should be about *% inch. On some 
outfits it is possible to use unit blocks 
of insulating material and use the as- 
bestos cement to hold them in place. 
’ 


Engine Lost Its Power 


type gasoline engine that 

I had the cylinder bored 
out and new piston rings made, but yet it 
is not as good as it was when new. I think 
the new piston is somewhat heavier than the 
old one. Would a lighter piston help? Would 
it be better to have the piston longer from 
the wrist pin to the top of the p‘ston? 
Should the rings fill the ring sent? —-[D. L. 


I have a farm 
has lost its power. 


The slight difference in weight bs 
tween the new piston and the old 
one would not materially decrease the 
power. If you increase the length oi 
the piston, from the piston pin to 
the top of the piston, the compression 
pressure would be carried to a higher 
point. This would increase the power 
of the “engine slightiy b might 
cause pounding. Do not chonre the 
compression of the en:ine, as it ori- 
ginally was designed fcr a certain 
compression point, and although there 
might not be any danger by increas- 
ing it, yet it increases the strain on 
the various parts of the machine. 

The rings ought to fill the ring seat, 
but be loose enough so that they 
would readily adjust themselves for 
changes in temperature. There are 
many types of leak-proof piston rings, 
and under reasonable conditions of 
wear, will prevent leaking past the 
piston. You can tell readily whether 
or not your trouble is due to lack 
of compression. Should there be hiss- 
ing past the piston, or as the piston 
comes up on the compression stroke, 
there should be considerable pressure 
exerted against it. If there happens 
to be good compression, look to the 
timing of the valves as the cause of 
lack of power. You haven't stated 
the size, make or speed of your en- 
gine so it is rather hard to tell how 
to time the valves and the spark. 
The general rule for timing the spark 
on farm type engines is to have it 
advanced from four and one-half to 
five degrees for each 100 R P M be- 
fore the piston reaches the dead cen- 
ter on the end of the compression 
stroke. The exhaust valve should be 


AST Ekblaw 
L£ditor of Department 
will gladly answer in this depart ment, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiri_, 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and bui!d- 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. [n- 
close 2 cent stamp and address label 
from American Agriculturist if prompt 

reply by private letter is desired. 


that the crank is approximate! 25 
degrees above dead center, with the 
piston in the same relative Position 
that it was below dead center. The 
opposite dead center can be determ.- 
ined by measuring half way around 
the fly wheel. The crank shaft posj- 
tion for the spark can be obtained by 
marking off one three-hundred-six- 
tieth of the fly wheel circumference 
for each derree. 

lor example: 
dead center of the engine had been 
found and it is necessary to set the 
spark to occur 40 degrees before the 
piston reiches the end of the com- 
pression stroke. Assume that the fly 
wheel is 10S inches in circumference, 
then one three-hundred-sixtieth of 108 
is three-tenths of an inch—the dis- 
tance on the fly wheel corresponding 
to one degree. To set the 
oceur 40 degrees before 
the compression stroke, 
times 0.3 12 inches before the dead 
center mark on the engine. Place 
one end of the tram on the established 
fixed point on the engine, the other 
end on the new mark, and the crank 
will be 40 degrees before the 
pression dead center of the envine. 
The ignition should then be adjusted 
to occur at that point. 


Assume that the 


spark to 
the end of 
measure 4) 


com- 


Waterproof Basement 


We are building and expect to have a con- 
crete basement. There is great trouble with 
water coming in. How can this difficulty be 
overcome ?—[Mrs, W. A. A. 

The way to avoid water coming in- 
to the basement is to make it water- 
proof in the beginning. There are 
certain commericial waterprooliing 
compounds for which a great deal is 
claimed. Ideal concrete contains no 
voids and is waterproof in itself. 


Storage Battery Informatioa 

rF. ww. 

How are plates connected in a leaa type 
storage battery? E’ow can I change an alter- 
nating current of 75 to 110 volts into direct 
current? How strong a current is required 
to charge a six-volt 60-ampere battery’? Can 
a telephone generator be used to charge stor- 
age batteries ?—[J. A. DePoorter. 

In a storage cell consisting of serv- 
ice plates the positive plates are linked 
together as also the negative 
plates and are staggered, being insu- 
lated from another with 
type of separators. Alternating cur- 
rent can be changed into direct cur- 
rent by either an alternating current 
rectifier or a motor generator set 
Rectifiers are_usually limited to small 
currents. eg 

Manufacturers do not agree on a 
normal charging current. Most all 
agree cn a tapering charge; that is, 
lessening the eurrent input as the 
length of time of charge increases, A 
good- charging rate for a_ six-volt 
60 ampere hour battery, is 10 am- 
decreasing to about three am- 
peres as the charge nears completion 
A telephone generator cannot be used 
to charge batteries. 


are 


one some 


peres 


storage 


Pays to Attend Tractor School 
r. W. 


Do you think it would be advisable for any- 
one to attend an automobile and tractor schoo 
in order to learn the business? I have had 
experience with steam threshers, but none 
with gasoline.—[H. L. Stark. 

I certuinly would advise 
who is interested in the tractor or au- 
tomobile business to attend a school. 
It is slow business trying to pick uP 
all the information one needs by ac- 
tual personal experience. At a good 


anyone 


timed to close slightly after the end 
of the exhaust stroke er just at the 
beginning of the intake stroke. It 
should start to open about five degrees 
for each 100 R P M before the end of 


A DEPARTMENT STORE 
IN YOUR HOUSE 


That’s what American Agriculturist really is 
if you study its advertising columns, because 
you will find advertised in American Agr 


Has special crusher attach- 
ment which first breaks the ears 
of corn, which can be shoveled 
right into the hopper. Also 
Bene and Shell Mills and Bone 
Cutters. Send for Catalog. 


tractor or automobile school you could 
get some excellent training on gas en- 
gines, tractors and automobiles, under 
the supervision of experts. 


Bex 21, Easton, Pe The experience which you have had 





culturist nearly everything you want 

While, if you shouldn’t happen to find in 
this issue the particular thing you want, all 
you have to do is to write some of our ad- 
vertisers for thelr catalogs, and therein you 
would probably find just what you wanted 
If you didn’t. then write us your wants, and 
we can probably tell you where you can buy 
the thing 


ORANGE JUDD SERVICE BUREAU 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Avenue, . . New York 


WILSON BROS., 








Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








the power stroke. 
Setting the Valves. 

Make a tram out of j-inch rod 
about 2 feet long. Turn the fly wheel 
so that the crank is about 25 degrees 
below dead center, with one point on 
tram, on a stationary part of the 
motor, mark a point on the fly wheel 
rim and the position of the piston in 
the cylinder. Turn the fly wheel so 


with steam engines and threshing ma- 
chines should be of benefit to you in 
case you desire to go into the emp!lo) 
of some tractor manufacturer. Re- 
member that in attending a tractor 
school the instructor can only offer 
you the information. It is up to you 
to absorb it and your success after 
completing the work depends upon the 
information that sticks with you. 
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Farmers’ National Congress 


Last week at Hagerstown, Md, was 
held the annual meeting of the Farm- 
ers’ national congress. Over 1500 dele- 
gates were present representing all sec- 
tions of the Union, In contrast to some 
of the labor meetings what a relief 
it was at Hagerstown! The meeting 
was one Where Americanism was rep- 
resented by 100%. At this meeting it 
was specifically declared that every 
effort from the highest officer in the 
nation to the lowest should be directed 
in combating the attempt of radical 
elements to undermine the political 
institution of,the country. 

The delegates unanimously declared 
against the radical strikes now so 
prevalent throughout the land. They 
opposed any dilly-dallying with these 
un-American ideas and un-American 
promoters. “Every effort,” they said, 
“should be exercised in getting such 
agitators out of the land or in prison. 
The delegates believe that these dis- 
turbers are mostly paid agitators at 
work to cause friction and disturbance 
in the United States. They feel that 
the government has been altogether 
too lenient in dealing with this ele- 


ment, They were equally emphatic 
that the demands for high wages 
without commensurate service ren- 


dered, demanded by this radical ele- 
ment in railway, coal and steel and 
in other laboring circles, and in all 
other kinds of industry should be 
combated with ehergy by the presi- 
dent, congress and other state and 
local officials.’’ 

The congress pledged. “its steadfast 
support of the government in the 
strict enforcement of law and order in 
combating all radical elements that 
would vitiate the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our government and _ tear 
down its institutions to prevent the 
spread of anarchistic and radical 
theories.” A resolution was passed as- 
serting “the conservatism of the Amer- 
ican farmer must be eternally on 
guard.”” The delegates also demanded 
as a matter of right and duty that 
farmers should represent farmers in 
all councils of government and state. 
In the past almost any other type of 
man has been selected to speak for 
farmers. The time is ended for such 
folly and injustice, 

Goy Harrington declared that “‘the 
farmer must accept his full responsi- 
bility in directing the course of the 
nation, that he make himself heard 
in «!l councils which have to do with 
agriculture, but which seek also a sete 
tlement of industrial conflicts.” The 
governor declared that “both capital 
and labor must be taught that they 
cannot jeopardize the sovereignty of 
the nation. Anarchists and other agi- 
tators have assumed our citizenship 
without sympathy for our form of 
government. These must be put down. 
The farmer must take an emphatic 
hand in meeting the emergency,” 

J. H. Kimball, president of this 
farmers’ congress told the delegates 
that “the farmer must exert a greater 
influence if we are to win the battles 
of peace.” The farmers’ strength, both 
political and governmental,” Mr Kim- 
ball says, “lies in more thorough in- 
dustry and co-operation.” The con- 
gress favored the right of farmers to 
sell their products co-operatively and 
collectively. Being permitted to do 
this more than anything else will les- 
Sen the breach between what farmers 
set and what consumers pay. 

E. P. Cogil, president Maryland 
“ericultural society, said, “that if 
farmers had had proportionate repre- 
sentation in the national industrial 
conference at Washington, that con- 
ference would not have gone to pieces 
as it so ignomiously did.” He advo- 
cated affiliations of all farmers’ or- 
fanizations so that the “safe and 
Sane’ opinion of the farmer might be 
heard with greater deference. No one 
Was more loudly applauded than A. P. 
Sandles, former secretary Ohio state 
board of agriculture, who declared 
the only way to treat preachers of 


‘narchy and the irresponsible among 
laboring leaders was to shoot ’em or 
Ship *em,.” 
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Live 


Issues 


What Farmers Are Saying 


I am glad that there are a few men 
like H. E. Cook with a true sense 
writing for our agricultural papers 
of values. I believe Mr Cook is cor- 
rect when he says that the average 
dairyman needs to improve his pro- 
duction by feeding as much as by 
breeding. This is my opinion based on 
my own experience and that of most 
of my neighbors. For 20 years my 
father sought better cows by the use 
of a pure-bred sire, but the work was 
incompete unti he got after the ration. 
There is too little emphasis in our farm 
papers about adequate feeding. Every 
bit of advice given to a man to im- 
prove his production by obtaining bet- 
ter cows should have included the 
statement, ‘“‘Don’t do it unless you 
will improve your ration or you are 
doomed to disappointment.” Likewise 
a man doesn’t want bigger cows un- 
less he will use a bigger ration. I be- 
lieve at least 75% of the cows are bet- 
ter than their ration. Success to you, 
Mr Cook, as an agricultural leader. 
You are the kird of an adviser the 
farmer needs.—[F. S&S. Hollawell, 
Yates County, N Y. 





A lot of folks want beefsteak, but 
they won't feed the calf; they want 
pork chops, but they won't coax a 
pig to make hog; they want butter 
on bread, but they won’t milk the 
cow. High cost of living is no acci- 
dent.—[A. P. Sandles, Ohio. 


Referring to your issue of October 
4, Page 15, relative to potato troubles 
and harvests and the causes. Beg to 
advise that in this county, Steuben, 
where some potatoes are raised, we 
had the same trouble. Several l5-acre 
fields would not cover more than four 
acres, and some acres not so bad. Two 
near neighbors dragged up five acres 
each and will not have enough pota- 
toes for their own use. Sandy hiil 
was worse than heavier soils. As near 
as I can figure, the cause is from tak- 
ing the seed out of a cold cellar and 
planting in a certain time during the 
hottest weather this country ever ex- 
perienced during June. Potatoes that 
were planted in the morning or force- 
noon came up fairly well, while those 
planted in the hot afternoon were 


very spotted. Old growers say they 
never saw anything like it. Now if 


some of the men who are investigai- 
ing would look over the’ condition 
around here where fertilizer is never 
used they would find they are in 
wrong. It wouldn’t seem fair to get 
damages from the fertilizer people. 
which would have a tendency of rais- 
ing the prices of their fertilizers.— 
{H. L. M., Steuben County, N Y. 


Within recent years farm work has 
been and is regarded as humiliating 
and degrading as compared with oth- 
er occupations, in which eight hours 
is a day’s work. To be successful in 
agriculture the day runs from dawn to 
dusk. There are no vacations without 
loss of wage or salary, no trips to the 
seashore, only occasionally a day’s 
outing, mainly on Sundays. Farmers 
require no daylight saving law, being 
accustomed to make use of ali the 
daylight that the sun affords. When 
labor is so adjusted that eight hours 
is adopted on farms, those who de- 
pend upon agriculture to supply them 
with daily bread will have 5-cent 
loaves only half the size of the pres- 
ent loaf.—[W. H. Stout, Pennsylva- 
nia. 


There is a question which TI wish 
some one older than I would answer; 
I am 75 years old. What makes clothes 
so expensive? There are not more 
than five pounds of wool in a suit of 
clothes, which at 80 cents a pound 
would be $4 worth of wool. It could 
not cost more than $6 to weave the 
cloth and make the suit. This with 
overhead should mean a cost of about 
$12 for a suit of clothes at the store, 
and suits are never all wool. We are 
charged $30 to $50 or more for a suit. 
Where does all‘the profit go?—[James 
Thompson, Pennsylvania. 





Such a fine, 
warm house 
at such small 
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wasted, Warm house, cool cellar. 
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The RICHARDSON 


ONE-PIPE HEATER | 


Solves Many Problems 


With but a single pipe—one register only—this entirely modern, scientifi- 
cally designed furnace (made and guaranteed by the oldest and largest 
manufacturers of heating apparatus in the United States) furnishes a con- 
stant circulation of fresh, warm air throughout every room in the house— 
abundant heat at all times, eveniy distributed. 


Just think of what this means in economy !—Installation costs cut to a 
minimum. No lengthy pipes to buy or run to various positions. No cooling 
of the heat before it can reach your rooms. 
labor. Direct heat rises afid spreads instantly to the upper floors. None is 
And you can burn any kind of fuel— 
LESS OF IT than is demanded by other types 


of heaters. 


The Richardson One-Pipe Heater is suit- 
able for city or country homes, schools, 
churches, stores, etc.—old or new buildings. 
NOW is the economical time to install. 


Richardson & Boynton Co. 


81 West 3ist St.. NEW YORK CITY, N. ¥. 
New York 
Rochester 


“Perfect heat for every type of building” 


CHECK IN SQUARE. (Addresa nearest office.) 

I am interested in 
“] Richardson Heating Apparatus 
80 ©) Garage Heaters 


Nume 





Less dust—less dirt—less 


Established 1837 


Boston Philadelphia 


Providence 


Chicage 
Newark 





C) Ranges 


(1) Laundry Tank Heaters 





Address__ 


























"Saws 25 Cords 
In 63 Hours” 


That’s what Ed. Davis, an Iowa wood 
sawyer says he did with a WITTE 6h. p. Saw- 
Rig. Another claims 40 loads of pole wood in 
8 hours and 20 minutes witha6h.p. Hundreds 
of WITTE Saw-Rig owners have made similar 
records, and are coining money- 





Any hustler can male big money with 
the WITTE. When not sawing you can operate 
other machinery. It’s the one a!l-purpose out- 
fit for farmers and mcn who make sawing a 
Prices are favorable richtmew. As 
an illustration, you can get a 2 h. p. WITTE 
Stationary Engine on skids, complete ca’ 
equipment, now, for $44.96, cash with order. 
other sizes, 2 to 30 h. p., at low prices. Lifetime 


guarantee. B eueieg of Engines and Saw 
outfita FREE. Write ‘or it DAY. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE FORAGE AND 
AMERI 





go FOURTH AVENUE, 


FARM CROPS 


HOW TO GROW THEM 


To increase your yield per acre at reduced cost, 
read these books containing verified facts about 
every branch of field crop-growing. Your laud 
will give you more if you treat it better. 

BOOK OF ALFALFA 

By F. D. Coburn. This is by far the most 
authoritative, complete and valuable work on this 
forage crop ever published........... Net, $2.25 
BOOK OF WHEAT 

By P. T. Dondiinger. A complete study of 
everything pertaining to wheat. New, authorita 
tive, and up-to-date......ccescecceees Net, $2. 
CEREALS IN AMERICA 

By Prof. T. F. Hunt, of Cornell Agricultural 
College. A comprehensive treatise of wheat, 
maize, oats, barley, rice, kaffir, corn, buckwheat, 

PO60O06 506002604005 00 00h 6005090008 Net, $1.75 
* as CROPS IN 


By Thomas Hunt. Contains all the latest and 
most important iuformation on the cultivation 
and improvement of every one of the forage andi 
BEG GUOGB. coccsvesevesecesovccesnsecs Net, $1.75 
STUDY OF CORN 

By V. M. Shoesmith. A most helpful book to 
all interested in the selection and improvement 
OF QI dnb tendsnnnnnsesdetedsnsibes Net, $0.65 
CLOVERS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 

y Thes. Shaw. The only book published 
which treats on the growth, cultivation and treat 
ment of clovers in all parts of the U. 8. and 
GUGM 0vccs0entecs sc cugssctetsusocnte Net, $1.50 
FARM GRASSES OF THE UNITED STATES 

By W. J. Spiliman. ing and management 
of meadows and pastures. Varieties of grasses 
for different climates and requirements, etc. $1.50 

FREE ON APPLICATION 
above is but a partial list of the books 
that we publish on crop production. Send for our 
catalog containing a list of the best books on all 
branches of farming and allied subjects. 

OUB SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers 
all questions pertaining to books, is at your dis- 

. We will supply you with any book pub- 
lished at publishers’ prices. Write us—we can 
help you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK, W. Y. 
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Cow HEALTH ifs 
as Important ag 
Good Feedin 


When a cow's milk yield 
falls off, it is more likely to 
be a question of health than 
of food. Over-feeding will 
only make matters worse. 
Milk cows are subject to im- 
pairment of digestive and 
genital organs and the milk 
production is immediately re- 
duced. 


These vital organs can be toned up and 
strengthened by feeding KOW-KURE., the 
great cow medicine. This remedy is also used 
in treating such ailments as Abor‘ion, Barren- 
ness, Retained Afterbirth, S-ouring, Bunches 
and Milk Fever. The best dairvmen keep 
it constantly on hand. Sold by feed dealers 
and druggists; 60c and $1.20. 


Send for valuable free treatise om cow 
diseases, “THE HOME COW DOCTOR”. 
Dairy Association Co., 
Lyadonville, Vt. 














































































old By 
Druggists and 
Feed Dealers 















Smoke Your Own 








Hams, Bacon ,Sausages 
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In THIS Smoke ian 


A 6-Years’ Success 


Don’t sell all your hogs and pay big butcher bills. 
Save enough for your own use and smoke hams, 
bacon, sausages and fish in the National Giant Smoke 
House. This wonderful smoke house is portable. 
Can be operated in and out-doors. Runs on sawdust, 
cobs and little bark for seasoning. The 


NATIONAL GIANT 


PORTABLE 


SMOKE HOUSE 


AND SANITARY STORE MOUSE 


fe a great success. Thousands in use in U. 8. and for- 
eign countries. Operates perfectly in every climate. 
Made in 3 sizes. Fireproof. Guaranteed. After smok- 
ing meats, use for store house. Absolutely bug and 
mite proof. Keeps meat sweet all summer. Worth 
its price many times for this fea- 

ture alone. Investigate! 


GET FREE BOOK 


which tella when to butcher, about 
house 




















NOTICE 
Get the orig- 
inal National 
Giant Porta- 



























































storage, how smoke operates, 
ete. Book contains prize-winning sy a 
recipes for curing Hams, Bacon,Sau- 2 
sages and fish at home. Write for Beware of 
book, get low prices today, sure. Imitations or 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. Co. Experiments. 
398 MeCtun St. 8 wa. 
you want up-to-date, reliable and 
right to the point information on 






the best methods of raising bigger 
and better crops—money-making 
ideas in every branch of your busi 













ness—— Soils, Fertilizer Manures 

The best method of planting. cult 
rating, harvesting and utilizing all Field 
Orchard and Garden Crops, Feeding Crops 
Feeding Animals, Dairy Farming. the care 
and management, breeding. feeding, judging 
end marketing of Horses,-Cattle, Sheep. Swine 






Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disease. 
Send for our catalog, containing a 

list of books for t practical man who 

to do better farm They tell how the suc 






select 
wishes 









cessful man gets the biggest yield from the 
soil: every page gives practical advice by a 
specialist. No thinking farmer should be 







without these books 

Catalog Free. Send for our new and elabo- 
rately illustrated catalog, 136 pages, 6 x 8 inches, 
containing detailed descriptions of upward of 500 
practical modern books covering every phase of 
agriculture. Thia will be mailed on application. 

Our Service Department, which answers all 
questions pertaining to books, is at your disposal. 

fe will supply you with any book published at 
publishers’ prices. Write us—we can help you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y 
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with all 
label 


dress 





(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
the papers about it and inelose 15 
cents for postage; (2) also inclose your ad- 
from American 
showing that you are a paid-up subscriber; 
or, if not such, you will be entitled to this 
free service by becoming a subscriber. 


ft. 


American Agrieulturist November 8, 1)::) 


Orange Judd Service Bureau win 


Wiil serve you gladly by private letter it you 


Agriculturisst 











The only exception to this free service is & 
a that legal questions for which a personal & = 
COMPLAINT answer by mail is desired should each be SATISFACTION 
S accompanied ty one dollar ($1). No charge 
3 whatever for answering in the printed pag» any subscriber’s question. 
ama MTNA USN. AAAI AA ULL 


Beware of Bad Fencing 


A vast quantity of barbed wire 
fencing is being sold by the govern- 
ment to the highest bids received by 
surplus property division, war de- 
partment, Washington, D C, prior to 
November 20, The stuff is at the army 
reserve depots at South Schenectady, 


N Y, Norfolk, Va, Columbus, O, New 
Cumberland, Pa. We are officially ad- 
vised: 


“This barbed wire has been exposed to the 
weather and has been handled, and is not re- 
ported in the best condition. It is to be 
sold in minimum lots of two tons, and min- 
imum carload may be bid on by one locality, 





thus reducing freight rates. It is, however, 
suggested that many dealers are purchasing 
this wire, redipping it in an asphaltum solu- 
tion and selling it as new wire.” 

larmers should not be imposed up- 
on by paying for such second-hand 
stuff the price of No 1 quality. Let 
there be no fraud in this matter, In- 
deed this warning may be applied to a 


great array of merchandise that second 


hand dealers are buving at army sales. 
If congress authorize the sale of the 
army's vast fleets of trucks, autos, etc 
farmers must be on their guard 


against having such goods, somewhat 
slicked up, palm off on them as 
new. 


Agents’ Schemes in Farm Selling 


make the cash-down payment rea- 
sonably low we will have no trouble in egell- 
ing your farm quickly, so please try to get 
along with as little as possitle in cash. If 
we sell for you, you will have to pay us 10% 
on the sale price and no expenses,— 
[Brionne Farms Co. 


If you 


thar 
otner 


\ re getting numerous inquiries 
from tarmers who have been solicited 
to list their farms for sale with the 
above concern. Just see how this 
thing might work out. Suppose the 
price of your farm is $5000, 10% com- 
mission would be $500. Suppose you 


re willing to accept $500 cash down, 
the buyer to give back a mortgage 
for the remaining 0) payable so 
much annually with interest, The re- 
sult of such a transaction would be 
that the would pay you $500, 
you would pay Brionne $500, the buy- 
er would have farm on which 
you had a 90% mortgage. The new 
owner could skin the farm and then 
skip. If you foreclosed, you would 
get back your farm minus all tht 
such a party had robbed it of and 
you also would be out the $500 you 
received from him and that you had 
paid to Brionne! Beware! ! 

When you sell your farm, be sure 
that it is sold. Get enough cash down 
so that you are protected no matter? 
what happens. Sign no listing agree- 
ments or similar papers that will tie 
up the property to some middleman 
who won't let go until he milks you of 
a fat fee for doing nothing, or that 
prevent you from selling your farm 
yourself if you vyunt to. 

The usual commission for selling a 
farm is not to exceed 5% of the fuil 
sale price to be paid out of the pur- 
chase price, not before. It does not 
take much of a broker to practically 
give away a farm, especially if he 1s 
going to get most of the money that 
is paid down. Many farmers who 
signed the listing agreement of D. B. 
Cornell waked up later to the import 
of withdrawal clause therein under 
which Cornell claimed a lot of money 
even if he made no sale. One of the 
ches nest and most efficient ways of 
selling a farm is to advertise it on its 
merits in this or other farm papers 
that are read by people who are inter- 


buyer 


your 


ested in farming. 

One trick is for the agent to adver- 
tise in loeal country papers for “Farm 
wanted.” This brings in letters from 
farmers who want to sell. To them 
the agent sends his proposition to un- 
dertake the sale of the farm. It may 
call for 10% commission as in the 
Brionne case, it may require a listing 
fee, it may have a withdrawal fee so 
camouflaged as not to be recognized, Or 
it may have some other quirk where- 
by the farmer is bound to pay the 
broker something for doing nothing. 


has the privilege 
propositions to 


Every subscriber 
of submitting such 
American Agriculturist for the expert 
opinion of its Orange Judd’ Service 
Bureau, as per notice at head of this 
department. You may save yourself 
great annoyance and perhaps much 
loss by consulting us BEFORE you 
sign such a proposition or before you 
accept it verbally. Afterward it may 
not be easy to get out of it if you find 
it is an imposition. 


Look Before You Leap 


Beware of the kind of insurance 
you take on your buildings. A sub- 
scriber took out a policy on his green- 
house in the American mutual cyclone 
and bail insurance company of Mun- 
cie, Ind. Three months later the com- 
pany informed him that it was no 
good “for the reason that so many 
certificate holders failed to pay their 
assessments, and we can no longer 
levy assessments Outside of Indiana, 
and are compelled to close up our bus- 
ines and confine our operations to In- 
diana exclusively.””. The concern has 
failed to refund the membership fee 
of $18.75 paid by our subscriber, 





I received the calf offered by the 
state fair commission, It is a fine, 
growthy calf. We have not received 
registration and transfer papers as 
yet, but have written for and 
look for them anytime. I am very cer- 
tain that I would never have received 
the calf had it not been for American 
Agriculturist. I had written the state 
fair commission a number of times, 
but got nothing but promises, so I let 
the matter drop, until as a last resort 
I placed it with the Old teliable 
American Agriculturist.—[Harry C. 
Audrus, Horsehead, N Y. oe 

Note—Mr Audrus won this calf as 
a prize in one of the boys’ contests, 
away back in 1911. We are glad 
that the state fair commission did not 
repudiate its agreement with the boys 
who entered the contest.—[The Edi- 
tor. 


same 


One of our felks complained that he 
is charged $3 a month for his tele- 
phone while his neighbor pays only 
$2.60. We took the matter up direct 
with the telephone company, whose 
manager called upon our subscriber 
personally and showed how the rates 
Strictly in accordance 
with the tariffs.” In other words, the 
two parties got together and had a 
perfect understanding. If public util- 
ity companies everywhere would fol- 


charged “are 


low this example there would be 
much less grounds for complaint, 


During the war the fuel adminis- 
tration confiscated two cars of coal 
shipped by a Pennsylvania subscriber 
direct from his own mine on his own 
farm, He has been unable to get any 
recovery. ‘We have taken it up with 
the fuel administration, but without 
success, So many of those men ap- 
peur to have left office, there seems to 
ibe no way to chase this down or to 
collect the money, Still there are some 


people who want Uncle Sam to run 
everything! In our experience it is 
much more difficult to collect just 


transportation claims now than when 
the railroads and express were in cor- 
porate hands. 


I received a check from that party 
today for the wood I sold him. I 
thank you a thousand times. I think 
you people have a mighty effective 
Service Bureau and we may need 
your help again some day. You are 
also giving us a mighty nice weekly 
paper which could not be duplicated 
for three times the price.—[Clarence 
A. Benson, South Londonderry, Vt. 





Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of New England Homestead is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 








guarantee our subscribers MUST 4)- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I say 
you adv in the old reliable New Eng- 
land Homestead.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending, 





Farm Butter-Making © 
[From Page 4.] 
We turn this first lot of brine on ond 


let the churn revolve while getiing 
the second lot of brine ready. 77 

Next, we draw off lot one and re. 
peat with lot two. If its work has 


been well done we can let the churn 
revolve a few times and draw off the 
brine. Then revolve the churn until 
butter forms in a solid mass. ‘Then 
it.should be ready to pack, print, or 
eat, and has notbeen touched by 
human hands. You can readily see 
the hard and tiresome work 
method of farm butter making 
eliminated, 

This is the same method we have 
practiced since 1900S, when we entered 
a five-pound packuge in the contest of 
ihe Pennsylvania dairy union and won 
the silver cup. The next year, 1900, wa 
entered in the same way at Harris- 
burg and lost. Next we entered a tive- 
pound package at Philadelphia and 
again won the silver cup. 

This should be sufficient proof that 
a No 1 butter can be made by this 
brine and churn working system of 
manufacture, 


this 


has 
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Patrons of Husbandry 


" Busy Season for the Grange 


In Ifulton county, NY, grange 
number OSS is going forward with its 
plans for an active season, writes Sec 
Ada Griffis. The deputy of Fulton 
county has started four new granges; 
one haus already secured 500 members. 


Our grange has purchased a hull in 
the villave of Maytield. Our members 


have just received car of dairy feed 
from the farmers’ grange exchange. 
We are well pleased with this meihod 
of buying. 
Massapequa grange 
Planning to have a pluy 
soon, writes Sec H, C. Terry. Mr Goh- 


number 1501 is 
some tise 


ring’ is coaching the aracters and 
we expect a very successful produce 
tion. The grange picnic at Laurelton 
this last season was a splendid time 


for all of our members, In mid-Octo- 
ber we had a demonstration of salads 
in our grange halk 

Niagara county grange number 11!) 
is going to put on a lecture course of 
this writes Sec 


six numbers Season, 
Ruby Prudom, We have gained 1” 
members since last March. Min. pe- 


titions were sent out by our members 
against the so-called daylight saving 
law. We are closela watching the leg- 
islation and helping it when we deem 
it necessary and vice versa. Our mem- 
bers are buying some products co- 
operatively and we are working to be 
helpful to our community, state and 
nation. 

In Orleans county, N Y, Clarendon 
grange number 10S5 scheduled a splen- 
did rally for its members on Novyvem- 
ber 1 to lay plins for the coming win- 
ter’s membership campaign, writes Sec 


George H, Chadwick. Although our 
grange is. not very large in num- 
ber of members, it is big in 
its activities and interest in the 
order, We look forward to the 
coming winter as our biggest and 
most active season and to a number 





of pleasant and profitable meetings. 
We gather on the first and third Sat- 
urdays of each month. 

Watertown grange number 7, in Jef- 
ferson county, N Y, planned a uniqie 
little feature in late October, when 
each member responded to the roll 
call by giving the name of his or her 
favorite magazine and the reason for 
their choice. An old-fashioned spell- 
ing match was held in charge of one 
of the members, while an interesting 
paper was read by another member 
telling of city life during the winter 
months. A masquerade party was held 
on Halloween when young and old 
enjoyed the festivities. 

At our last meeting of Chemung 
county, N Y, grange number 107), we 
planned for a masquerade party on 
October 31, writes Sec LaVelle Curren. 
We have had some very lively discus- 
sions lately on ‘farm affairs, The 
grange is taking in some new names 
and we expect to initiate a large class 
some time soon. 





Lumber Personal Property 
When a person purchased a farm there 
was some lumber and straw stored on the 
land and neither was mentioned in the deed. 
Is he entitled to both?—[C. D. B., New York. 
He is not. Both are personal prop- 
erty and belong to the seller. 
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NEW YORK 
New York Dairymen’s Meeting 


One of the best programs ever out- 
lined for the New York state dairy- 
men’s association is the bill of the 43d 
annual meeting to be held at Geneva, 
N Y, November 18 to 2U. On the pro- 
gram are some of the ablest dairy 
authorities in New York and some of 
the most vital problems affecting the 
dairy interests. For instance, there is 
io be an address on cost of praduction 
and distribution of market milk by 
w, KE. Dana, president of the Council 
of farms and markets. 

H. E. Cook, American Agricultur- 
ist “Plowhandle Talks’ man, will 
discuss the dairyman as a_ farmer. 
Bradley Fuller, president of the 
Dairymen’s league co-operative asso- 
ciation, is to discuss the important 
subject of market milk. Prof W. A. 
stocking is to present a survey of but- 
ter production in the United States. 
Dr Jordan, director of the New York 
station, is to outline the feeding stuffs 
problem, and E. B. Dorsett is to define 
the responsibility of feed producers 
and feed consumers. 

The program is very practical from 
the dairyman’s standpoint. There 
ought to be a large attendance be- 
eause in attending this very important 
meeting members and friends will 
have an opportunity of visiting and 
studying the work of the state experi- 
ment station. Remember the dates 
and plan to attend. 





Central New York Activities 
BERTRAM Y. KINZEY 

rhe registration of undergraduates 

the New York state college of agri- 
culture for the present term is 1180, 
the highest it has ever been during 
the first term since the founding of 
the college and about 100 greater than 
the previous high registration in 
October, 1916. It is interesting to 
note that about 950 of these students 
are residents of New York state, so 
that the people of the state must ap- 
preciate the advantages of their col- 
lege. , 

New Work at State College 

The state college of agriculture at 
Cornell has widened its scope this year 
by offering to students a course in 
wild life conservation and game farm- 
ing. It is the purpose of this course 
to tit men for positions as managers of 
game preserves, technical assistants to 
state fish and game commissions and 
secretaries of sportmen’s clubs. 

The course begins with the rearing 
of same birds and waterfowl, to re- 
place in some way these rapidly van- 
ishing wild groups. The theoretical 
work will be augmented by practical 
work with Ring Neck pheasants, 
\viery pheasants, quail, grouse, wild 
geese and wild duck on the 160-acre 
xperimental farm maintained by the 
college’ for that purpose. During the 

year 3000 young Ring Neck 
pheasants were raised and distributed 
hrough the state by the state con- 
servation commission. 

In addition to the work by the staff, 
a series of lectures by nationally 
known experts has been arranged so 
that the course will be most interest- 
ing and complete. The same course 
will be given in the winter course 
opening November 5, It is expected that 
many farmers throughout the state 
who have facilities for, or interest in 
this work will welcome the opportun- 
ity to enter. It is suggested that all 
those who register for the course, at 
that time should have had some ex- 
perience in the rearing of either wild 
or domesticated fowls. 





Western New York Farm Notes 
ALVAH H. PULVER 

The first steps toward securing a 
more equitable freight rate on peaches 
were taken in Wayne county N Y, re- 
cently, at a meeting of growers in Wil- 
lamson, when B. J. Case and Thomas 
MaeDill of Sodus and George A. Morse 
and Samuel Valore of Williamson were 
appointed a committee to carry for- 
ward the movement in Wayne, Mon- 
roe, Orleans and Niagara counties. 
The rate on apples is 2214 cents: on 
lettuce it is 27 cents and on peaches 
*» cents. Peach growers hold this is 
decidedly unfair, hence the steps to 
take the matter up with the -railway 
adminstration. A petition will be filed 
With the Public service commission 

nd the commission has promised to 
take the matter up with the Washing- 
ton authorities. State troopers from 
Batavia have been assigned to Holley 
to head off the inroads of dogs on 
flocks of sheep. 

According to a new ruling, farmers 
who sell cider are classed as venders 
of soft drinks and must pay the re- 
quired tax of 10%. An additional rul- 


ing says that if a farmer takes his 
apples to a cider mill to be pressed 
and calls for the product he is to be 
taxed for it, not the owner of the 
mill. This places a double tax on the 
farmer who would work up his cull 
apples into a salable sweet cider. This 
ruling is equally binding on the sale 
of unfermented grape juice and other 
soft drinks sold in bottles or closed 
containers. 

An analysis of the so-called barium 
Phosphate by Dr L. L. Van Slyke, 
chief chemist, Geneva station, showed 
a very insoluble form of tri-calcium 
phosphate mixed with barium sul- 
Phide. Dr Van Slyke stated: “We know 
of no authoritative experiments which 
give satisfactory data in regard to 
the usefulness of this mixture. Under 
the circumstances we are advising 
farmers, without exception, to use 
acid phosphate.” 

In Orleans county, J. W. Anderson 
applied between 300 and 400 pounds 
wood ashes per acre to a portion of 
his canning crops, principally beans. 
Where ashes were applied he obtained 
2.5 tons and where no ashes were ap- 
plied, 1.2 tons, the difference being 1.3 
tons in favor of the ashes. 


' Want Potato Tariff 


A, H. PULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, N Y 

Monroe and Genesee county potato 
growers report an average yield of 
potatoes, 100 to 150 bushels to the 
acre. Such growers as sold at harvest 
time received from $1 to $1.25 per 
bushel. Many are storing their entire 
yield in cellars and pits in anticipa- 
tion of higher prices. 

In protection of the potato industry 
the New York state potato association 
has petitioned congress to place an 
import duty of 5U0 cents a bushel on 
potatoes and to ruise the proposed 
duty of 1's cents a pound on potato 
starch and potato flour to 3 cents. 
Pres Smith of the association says the 


‘ 


‘margin of profits in the industry for 


the last five years has been so small 
us to seriously threaten the perma- 
nency of the crop. Increased cost of 
labor, seed and fertilizer now seems to 
have a fourth thorn for the grower in 
competition from Japan, Holland and 
Germany. 

The Oswego county beekeepers’ as- 
sociation was recently organized at 
Filton with Charles Doxtater as presi- 
dent, and A. L. Shepherd, manager of 
the Oswego county farm bureau, sec- 
retary. About 15 of the leading bee- 
keepers of the county were made 
charter members. 

The measure known as the Daven- 
port-Donohue compulsory health in- 
surance bill has come in for a severe 
condemnation by the Pomona grange 
of Seneca county. Twenty physicians 
of the county went on record as op- 
posed to the bill introduced in the 
legislature at the last session, and 
which Prof Davenport will probably 
introduce at the next session. 


Jefferson Co—Fail plowing is pro- 
gressing. Young live stock coming 
home from pasture in good _ shape. 
Hay sells slowly at S18 p ton, some 
eoing at S15. Some of the’ Sunnyside 
herd of pure-bred Holsteins owned by 
Helmer and Ashbocker are being sold 
for fancy prices. Honey brings 3Se p 
Ib, eggs 60c p doz, and 3% milk in F. 
X. Baumer Co's factory $3.15 p 100 
lbs for Oct, 

Essex Co—Grain threshed out very 
light. Corn is an average crop; apples 
fair. Potatoes will meet the home de- 
mand, but some fields are rotting 
Farmers in some sections are fall 
plowing. by tractor. Veal is lhc p lb, 
lambs 10c, eggs 60 to G5c p dez. Sugar 
shortage is badly felt, and there is a 
big call for honey. 

Tioga Co—Potatoes are bringing 71 
p bu at car and graded. Some tubers 
are affected by rot, while those raised 
on the hills are practically free from 
it. The yield is variable, some few 
fields yielding heavy, others very light. 
Most silos filled to overflowing with 
good carn, well eared. Many hundred 
bushels of ears were plucked off for 
feeding stock, the silage corn bear- 
ing more than needed in the silo. 
The organization of all farm bureaus 
into one nation-wide body is the next 
step in the work and will be an im- 
portant one. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Better Roads Under Way 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

The state highway department un- 
der the direction of Commissioner 
Sadler is making splendid progress 
toward the completion of many im- 
portant highways, previous to the ad- 
vent of rreezing weather. Thus far 
climatic conditions were exceptionally 
favorable for concrete and Macadam 
operations. 

The enforced advance in electric 
street railway fares has extended to 
almost every section of the state with 
the exception of Philadelphia, where 
Pres Mitten by popular and clever 
advertising .succeeded in largely in- 
creasing the patronage and thereby 
deriving the necessary increased in- 


Let your own 
experience decide— 


If coffee does hurt your nerves and gen- 


eral health, try a change to 


| 
| 
| 
| POSTUM 
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You will find this cereal drink of deli- 
cious coffee-like flavor, satisfying to the 


| 
taste, and a friend to health, | 
Truly Economical, Too : 
Boil for fifteen minutes after boiling | 
| 

i 

e 


begins. 


Two sizes, usually 
sold at 15c and 25c 


Made by Postum Cereal Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 








Comfort and Health 


Sickrooms neéd fresh air and 
clean heat. The use of a port- 
able Perfection Oil Heater per- 
mits both. It quickly warms the 
room aiter airing, giving clean, 
odorless heat just when and 
where you want it. 


Used with SoCOny kerosene, it 
burns 10 hours on a gallon sup- 
ply. No soot, no ashes. Ready 
for instant use. Ask your dealer 
to show you a Perfection. : 
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Their Constructi 
Greenhouses eine” 
By W.J. Wright 


An up-to-date treatise on the construction and 
equipment of greenhouses. Containing chapters 
on General Considerations; Structural Material; 
Glazing and Painting; Beds, Benches and Walks; 
Hot Water lustallation; Boilers, Fuels and 
Flues; Concrete and Construction; Sesbbed Con- 
struction; Greenhouse Architecture; Framework, 
Methods of Erecting; Ventilation and Ventilating 
a ripping table may be at- Machinery; G b Heating; Steam Insta!!s 
tached. inteed 1 year. tion; Water Supply and Irrigation; Plans « 
Money refunded if not satis- Estimates. Illustrated, 5% x8 inches. 236 pages. 

ry. Write for catalog. Cloth. Net $1.60. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 






BAGKS THIS SAW 
HERTZLER & ZOOM 
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Ne, 
Where oar readers can finda — market for 
anything and everything that any Jarmer or other 
person may wish to aril, buy, A or exchange or 
Sor securing help or finding work 


Read by 625.000 Saath Weekly 
Five Cents a Word 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist At a cost 
of only five cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
antee insertion in issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
“TO RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE 
MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allewed under this bead. thus 
making @ small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 











SWINE 


FOR SALE-—Fifty medium Yorkshire and 
r White cross, seven to nine weeks old, at $4 
Crate and ship any part of the above lot 
on approval JOUN J. SCANNELL. Bussell 
oburn, Mass Telephone 230. 


and-China spring boar ready for 
Double immune 0 cholera and 
me smooth fror large litters 
best of breeding and choice individuals PAUL 
SMITH Upper Sandusky, O 
BER KSHIRES NONE BETTER, Epochal 
and Matchless breeding Young sows 
Also Delaine rams Write for 
tractive special | es J ( 
m ansb 1 K N Y, 
“REG ISTERED POLAND ~ CHINAS 
Chester Linens “. all ages, mated, not 
» i oars Collies, Beagles, Line 
P HAMILTON, Cochranville Pa 





de n 3 
WE ATHERB Y, 


Berkshires 


wa, ser 





Registered Duroc Jersey 
olive stock prices reasonabie, 


Livonia, N ¥ 


FOR SALE s. Apt 
fart ed MOREY 
B ASHI E Y 

Dt ROC TERSEYS best breeding. 20 good 40 Ib 
pigs. quick sale $15 each. Boars, sows, all registered. 
H LAMSON, Cameron, N Y 

“Oo 7 Cr PIG 1s. eight weeks old, registered free, $12 
each, L. B Silver strain BE. V. BILYEU, Powhatan 
Point, O 





PUROC PIGS, Cherry Chief and ~ Jac k's x 
line breeding Write LYMAN WEAVER, Ru 
N Y 

BERKSHIRE BOARS 1 ones, chea 
ttle, all ages WALTER CLARK 
Dt roc PIGS very nice $8 each HUGH 
BRINTON, West Chester Va 

pUROC AND POLAND PIGS, $50 pair G 
Wi KS. DeGraff, O 

Ear eho WHITES: FOR SALE, 
TON. Ashville, N 


CATTLE 


ALLAN MOR 


TERSEY BULL, 2 
85 ( a rs includ 
stock wkerels (Barre 
PAUI M. NABB, Be 


FOR SALE —Regist ‘ 

id « lor; a fine individual 
‘ ALMON’ FARM. Wm I’. Mix 

AYRSHIRE HERD FOR SALI 
unregistered female Howie Da 
LYMAN WATROS, Matrathor N Y¥ 
BULL CALVES bred f roduction 
ARTHI rR RYDER, 


AYRSHIRE | 
and beaut _ Shr shire 1s 
Barn aville 


bred registered Holstein butt 


FOR SALE Butter « 
JENTSON och Ber 


or exchange fo grades 


NY 
SHEEP 


FOR SALI) Shropshire 
1 hs old, $20 Address 
Gouverneur, NY 


um lamb, a beauty, 8 
ARLIN ORFORD, B 4, 





HAMPSHIRE RAM LAMBS sired by 
and Watnut Hall rams, CC, P. & M, W. 
Gett ire, Pa 
FOR SALE 
lambs IRVIN W 





Registered Cotswold ewes 
CONKLIN, Downsville, 


HORSES 


FOR SALE. or will trade f r ge 
registered Percheron stallion, 7 ears sha ‘ 
sound and a sure foal getter, Ww F SAI NDI RS. 
Belmont, N Y¥ 





, oT rad 
DAIRY SUPPLIES 

THE DR CLARK STRAINER will remove 

cheese cloth to wash « wire gauze used 

siner is used by thousands of dairymen; all 

coding colleges Strongly indorsed the Con- 

necticut dairy and food commissioners. Cc F. 

KLINGER, Groton, Ct, general agent 


* MISCELLANEOUS 


AVI?’L.ES WANTED, in — or in barrel 
lot Send me your best I per bu 
Writ “ to FRED K KAI PMAN Wayland, I 
YoU CAN SEND A TWENTY-WORD MESSAGE 
r a hundred thousand farmers r a dollar 
If you have 
poultry or pet 
want to in some, or if yo 
jon r want help, write to personally 
little adv for you I havo 
becribers in this way anne 
y too Write me todwy 
farmers’ hange AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST 15 UF nue, New York City 


all sedi- 





this department 





Pi This to your letter when you write 
in is American Agriculturist Advertisers 
rrvrerryg it Guarantees you the full benefits of 
THB NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Agriculterist Guarantee 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


COCKERELS, Single Comb Reds, Lester Tompkins 
strain, six months old, ten dollars each. BA 
NICHOLS, Route 5, Dansville, . ¥ 





SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG AND ANCONA 
cockerels $1 each and upwards. A. JACKSON, 
Cobleskill, N ¥ 





~TURKEYS—6 breeds, $6 to $10 each before De- 
cember 1 Write WALTER CLARK, Freeport, O. 





MUSCOVY DUCKS, large, good for breeding pur 
poses W. BR. WEBSTER, Petersburg, N 





PRIZE WINNING African and Toulouse geese 
7 P 


J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, a 


WYANDOTTE 
Stanfordville, N 





WHITE LAURA 


COCKEREILS. 
DECKER, Y. 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
that 


~ DOGS 


FOR SALE, 
partly broken, good ear, nose and straight leg. 
or call, PINKNEY KIRK, Nottingham, Pa. 





, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


Beagle bitch and 5 March pupnies 
Write 





GIANTS, steel gray and blacks, 6 


FLEMISH 
eligible to registry, $6 each. 8. 
N Y 


months old 


DELAMARTER, Lysander 


COLLIES SOLD, let on shares. 
vt 





PAINE, Bethel, 





STANCHIONS 


CRUMR’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer's stable They are right. Send for booklet 
WALLACE B. ¢ RI MIS ox A, Forestville, Ct 

ROY SWING STANCHION Peace and profit can 
be secured in the stable by equipping your barn with 
this stanchion Send for booklet ROY BROS, Eas 
Barnet, Vt 





HIDES AND FURS 

It’s not what you get for one skin 
average all the 
our representative 
STERN BROS, 


RAW FURS 
or first shipment; it’s what you 
time If you don’t want to ship, 
will call Send for price list 
Route 6, New krunswick, N J. 





WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
signments of beef, horse hides and kindred lines, also 
furs Prompt and fair returns Write for tags 
PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 
Scranton, la 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


A SPARK PLUG on a new thermo-electric prin- 

It runs clean Try one in your worst cylin- 

better. try a set at our risk $1.25 each 

ney batk If you want it They work won- 

I them. Order today Booklet free. 

cH AIN O’-SPARK PLUG, 323 N W Bldg. Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 
NURSERY STOCK 








FOR SALE--100 tons first and second cutting 
alfalfa. CHARLES M. GIBBS, Syracuse, N Y. 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


PRINTING! POSTPAID! 500 elther envelopes, 
noteheads, statements ‘a RM: lett theads, billheads, 
$1.94; tags, cards, $1.5 HONESTY FARM PRESS, 
Putney, Vt. 








PRINTED FARM ST ATIONER} Envelopes, let 
terheads, etc Samples for any business and par 
ticulars. postpaid, free, PRINTER HOWIE, Beebe 
plain, Vt 

FREE SAMPLES printed envelopes, letterheads, 
business, postpaid You need them. 
PRINTER HOWIE, Beebeplain, Vt 





et any 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED Reliable men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agri 
culturist in their own and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses paid Do not write unless you can 
give the whole of your time to the work, When 
writing, give the addresses of two or three business 
or professional men for refer Address Age:my 
Department, ORANGE JUDD COMP ANY, New York 
City, NY. 








WANTED—A man to sell subscriptions in_ central 
and western New York counties for an old estab 
lished weekly farm paper One owning a horse pre 
ferred Must have best of references Write at 
once full particulars, including 3 Weekly salary 
and expenses paid. FARM PAPER, Lock Box 191, 
Syracuse Y 





~ WANTED District Superintendent to engage sub- 
galesmen and book orders for Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees. Roses, Shrubs, ete. Protected territory. Pay 
weekly Extellent position for reliable man of ability 
Write us todas NOW « H. WEEKS NURSERY 
COMPANY, Newark, New York State 





WOULD LIKE to correspond with wide awake 
capable and trustworthy farm manager, who has 
had considerable experience with fruit growing and 
dairying. as well as general farming as practiced in 
eastern York state. JOHN SMITH, Box 232, Athens 
N Y. 


THOUSANDS U 8S GOVERNMENT census and 
railway ma‘! positions now open. Men, women, 18 
up $1100-$1700 year Common educ ation sufficient 
Write immediately for list positions FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept M 40, Re wheste rN Y 











OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


240 ACRES $2200, with pair horses, 
full list ols, harness, potatoes, hay, ete, only 
miles good market town Level machine-worked 
flelds, 30-cow pasture, 1's miles creamery. estimated 
wood and timber to more than pay for farm. T7-room 
house 60-ft barn with basement. horse stables, etc 
Retiring owner this money-making farm sells all to 
quick buyer $2200. easy terms Details page 12, 
Strout’s Fall Catalog. 100 pages Bargains 23 States: 
copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150 R Nassau 
St. New York . 





6 cows and 
ol, 





100 ACRES LEVEL LAND 40 miles west of 
Philadelphia, 200 yards off Lincoln Highway near 
station Good production soil, good buildings, run 
ning water, abundance of fruit. all conveniences. Full 
particulars. BOX 15. Sadsburyville. Pa. 





NEW YORK STATE FARMS. Write for complete 
list of farms for sale. We have a size, location and 
price to please you Stock and tools included on 
many of them. MANDEVILLE REAL ESTATE 
AGENCY, Inc, Olean, N Y 


250 ACRE DAIRY FARM for sale, main traveled 
road, near church and school, $35 aore. bg 
for particulars. T. KE. DYE & SON, Cortlead, N Y. 
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come. The Pittsburg street railways 
remain in the hands of receivers. 

The quiet of country life is. no 
longer disturbed by visiting -peddlers, 
such as frequented farmers’ homes 
only too often a few years ago. 
These itinerant peddlers were a verit- 
able nuisance, and state and local 
regulations finally practically ended 
their business. The sour, deceitful 
and tricky “turnpike merchant” has 
been relegated to past history. 

The famed potato growing farm 
situated at Macungie, Lehigh county, 
owned bv Dr D. D. Friteh, produced 
nearly 15,000 bushels of marketable 
potatoes this season. Shipments are 
now being made to various markets 
in carload lots. Dr Fritch employs 
modern methods in growing potatoes, 
and is careful in the selection of the 
best white varieties. 

A strange disease appeared among 
the bees of certain localities in Lehigh 
county, and state officials promptly 
investigated the trouble and aided in 
its eradication. With the number of 
beekeepers increasing and comb- 
honey selling at 45 and 5O cents, the 
“busy bee” is entirely deserving of 
the best possible attention. 

Produce dealers and poultry breed- 
ers are «perplexed because of the 
scarcity of eggs. Fresh “hen’s fruit” 
sold readily in the Philadelphia mar- 
ket at SO cents a dozen, And the dol- 
lar mark was confidently predicted by 
the trade. Dressed poultry also con- 
tinues high, regardless of the decline 
in the prices of beef and pork prod- 


ucts. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 


OLIVER D. SCLHLOCK 


The valuable services rendered by 
bees in vineyards during the period 
when the grapevines are in bloom wis 
demonstrated by the grape display 
shown at the recent York fair. The 
marked difference between the size of 
bunches, quiuntity produced and gen- 
eral appearance between a vineyard 
pollinated by and those more 
isolated from bee colonies was notice- 
able. A leading grower suggested 
that it would be profitable to secure a 
colony of bees and install the hive in 
the vineyard, or at least until the 
fruit had formed. 

As a result of the ready demand for 
flowers at good prices, many farmers’ 
wives and daughters are planting 
spring floweringy bulbs, such as hya- 
cinths, tulips and narcissuse The 
hardy chrysanthemums and dahlias al- 
so sell freely at good prices, A Phila- 
delphia seedsman exhibited improved 
varieties of the dahlia measuring over 
S inches in diameter. 

Corn shocks throughout the corn- 
producing districts show a_ prolilic 
yield, Eastern Pennsylvania probably 
never exceeded this season's large 
crop, and with continued high val- 
ues, growers find corn one of their 
most protitable sources of income. 

Immense canning establishments 
ure in active operation in the south- 
ern Pennsylvania apple orchard dis- 
tricts, and all available help finds 
eady employment, All parts of the 
apples are utilized. Cider, jellies ani 
vinegar are some of the by-products 
of the canneries, Thus fay only an 
inconsiderable portion of the large 
crop has been shipped to the city and 
foreign markets. Prices continue firm. 

Agricultural exhibitions generally 
gave evidence of the continued ravages 
of the chestnut blight, by the small 
number of exhibits of sweet chest- 
nuts, The cultivated varieties which 
had been regarded as immune to the 
fungous disease are also fast disap- 
pearing, The forestry commission 
predicts the gradual but sure exter- 
mination of chestnut trees in Pennsyl- 
vania, if no effective remedy to com- 
bat the di:ease is discovered in the 
near future, 


OHIO 


Farmers Are Tired of Strikes 
CLARENCE METTERS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, O 

When the legislature re-assembles 
December 1 present indications are 
that the farmers and the representa- 
tives from the rural districts and the 
smaller towns will unite in a protest 
that the state do everything in its 
power to stop the strikes. The blow 
hich seems to have caused the 
greatest resentment among  farmer- 
members is the demand of the coal 
miners for a six-hour day, a five-day 
week and 3% increase in wages. At 
the same time producers claim pro- 
secuting attorneys and other: in cer- 
tain counties are charging that 
farmers are profiteers and milk prod- 
ucers are ghouls for insisting upon 
the present prices, which in many 
cases are below the cost of produc- 
tion. Farmers propose to let the 
people know through the legislature 
that they do not intend to work hard 
and through long hours in order to 
provide food for men who want to 
work only 30 hours a week and get 
paid so much, that men are drawn 
from the farms by the excessively 
high wages. 

Under direction of County farm 
bureaus and with a specialist from 


bees 


the agricultural college, one week 
courses in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics will be. given in 21 counties. 
The schedule is: Schohol: Noy 17-21 
Jefferson, Ashtabula county, and 
Montville, Geauga county; Dec. 1-5, 
Somerset, Perry county and Beaver 
Creek, Greene county; Dec. 8-1», 
Cheshire, Gallia county; Dec. 15-19, 
Chesterville, .Morrow county, and St, 
Clairsville, Belmont county; Dec. 2). 
Jan. 2 Ayersville, Defiance county, and 
Leroy, Medina county; Jan. 5-9, North 
Fairfield, Huron county and ‘Ontario, 
Richland county; Jan. 12-16, Johns- 
town, Licking county ona Arcanum, 
Darke county; Jan. 19-23, Van Buren, 
Hancock county, a * Robe rtville 
Stark county; Feb. 2-6, Centerville, 
Montgomery county, and Gibsonburg, 
Sandusky county; Feb. 9-13 Plainfield, 
Coshocton county, and Anna, Shelby 
county; Feb. 16-20, Mesopotamia, 
Trumbull county, and Lucasville, 
Scioto county; Feb. 25-27, Monclova, 
Lucas county. 


Franklin County Farm Notes 
"i, WARREN PHELPS 

Splendid fall weather has been very 
favorable to farm work in this section 
of Ohio and has made it possible for 
farm owners to accomplish much 
more than they would otherwise have 
been able to do because of the short- 
age of farm help. A fair sized acre- 
age has been sown to wheat this sea- 
son. Grass wis growing well in lite 
October, in pasture and meadow; 
wheat is also doing well. 

Farmers have been husking corn 
for some weeks. Pumpkins and 
squash are plentiful. Old corn is being 
hauled to market at $1.40 per bushel, 
and hay is $23 per ton in local miur- 
kets. Clover and alfalfa have been 
in demand for the dairy farms. Milch 
cows are in good demand, but not 
many are being offered. There sre 
very few home-grown apples. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Crops and Prices 
KARL P. THOMPSON, DELAWARE 

By the time the sweet potato crop 
is all dug in this section of Delaware, 
there will be stored in the potato 
houses about 120,000 baskets, repre- 
senting an outlay of $70,000, The crop 
has been only a fair one. Prime 
sweets are {) cents a 5-bushel bas- 
ket and culls 25 to 30 cents. The crop 
averaged 200 bushels to the acre. One 
Seaford firm alone will have 50,000 
baskets in its house at the end of the 
season. At 6O cents a basket, farmers 
are making money. A few years ago 
prime sweet potatoes brought 25 cent’ 

Farmers are trying the experiment 
of wrapping green tomatoes in 
tissue paper and placing them in a 
dry, dark place for sale later in the 
season. They must be where they 
will not freeze. Farmers expect 
them to be ripe and ready for use in 
January. 

Hog cholera has made its appear- 
ance in this section and several large 
porkers died recently. Joseph Collins 
lost one that weighed 400 pounds. 
Many are inoculating their hogs with 
serum. 

Prices of farm products in the local 
Delaware markets are: Cabbage, 6 
cents a pound; turnips 50 cents a %- 
basket; onions, S cents a_ pound; 
white potatoes $1.25 a  5-basket: 
sweet potatoes, prime 60 cents and 
culls 25 to 30 cents, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Cattle at Good Prices—The annual 
sale of Herefords was held at Clarks 
burg, W Va, recently under. auspices 
of the Hereford cattle breeders’ assn. 
There were offered 150 prime individ- 
uals, which sold at good prices the top 
being $71 for an 1S-month-old heif- 
er. The whole offering averaging 
over $300 ea, 

Accredited Herd Plan—A list of 21 
owners of dairy herds in W Va, who 
have accepted the accredited herd 
plan for tuberculosis eradication, ne 1s 
been compiled by Dr George W. Ne! 
inspector in charge of the eradication 
of tuberculosis among cattle for the 
state and federal dept of agri. Most 
of these are from Ohio Co, in which 
Wheeling is located. The number, 
however, is gradually increasing over 
the state. 

Good Roads—Enthusiasts of Min- 
eral Co, W Va, have organized a vol- 
unteer good roads’ assn. Members are 
working on the roads daily. Women 
have also enlisted in the movement, 
and are furnishing the workers with 
meals. The assn expects to have done 
thousands of dollars’ worth of work 
on the roads before bad weather 
sets in, 

Putnam Co—There was the heav- 
iest yield of tobacco for years; all is 
in barns curing in fine shape. Good 
yields of corn, but potatoes a light 
crop. Everything is high and labor 
searce; farmers behind in their work. 
They are planning for a large tobacc? 
crop next year. Little interest in live 
stock. Farmers voted bonds for hard 
roads. 
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The Latest Markets : 
ores SAL RENEE TL : 
“GR AIN AND FEED TRADE 
jaTest. WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
\TANDABD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
et eee, pant ponies, 
ay 19 1918 Tod ns’ Td 118 
Jeago sovee 226 29 1434221 172 67 
(aiaee ork... 2.39% 2.39% 1.56 isn a ss 


Bos 2.3944 2.3944 1.58 1.60 -83 81 
St Louis «++. 2.24 224 143 1.29% .72 -68 

United States food administration “fair prices’’ 
control the Wheat market. Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat 
is 3¢ lower; No 3, 7c under No 1. The government 
pas not fixed the price of any other grain. 





The disturbed condition in the coal 
trade, strike talk, eic, resulted in in- 
creased cost to dairy farmers in grain 
and mill feeds, even before Oct had 
come to a close. Grain dealers placed 
a bullish interpretation upon the strike 
of soft coal miners, on the assump- 
tion this would greatly interfere with 
movement of produce. Corn sold up 
sharply 83@5c p bu from the recent 
iow level, yet trade rather dull and 
restricted. No 3 yellow corn $1.56@ 
1.57 p bu; oats about steady, standard 
wa@s2lsc, rye nominally 1.53, feed 
parley 1.45@1.50. At Philadelphia, 
oats 81 @S82e, and at Toledo, rye 1.55@ 
1.56. 

Under relatively light offerings 
gristmill by-products were firm at ad- 
vance from Jower leevl of a fortnight 
go. Western spring bran $45 p ton, 


stand: ird middlings 49@ 50, flour mid- 
dings 59@G0, granulated corn meal 
3504 3.65 p 100 lbs, oats feed 28.50, 


rve middlings 52, cottonseed meal and 
linseed meal 76. These prices were to 
some extent nominal and applied to 
carlots, N Y and N Y rate points, 
Otlicial forecasts indicate that the 
120 Argentine wheat crop would 
come off an acreage between two and 
three million acres smaller than that 
of the latest crop. 
Sound milling buckwheat is selling 
in Luzerne Co, Pa, at $2.75 p 100 lbs. 
Good, clean buckwheat delivered at 
the mills at Binghamton, N Y, is sal- 
able at $2.80 p 100 lbs. We understand 
farmers are holding for higher prices. 
{Empire Grain & Elevator Co. 
Official Canadian figures place the 
wheat crop there subject to minor re- 
vision late at 14 million bus, average 
yield of spring wheat 10% bus p acre, 
and autumn sown wheat 23% bus. 
Nearly all the Canadian crop is spring 
wheat. 


Wants Government to Get Out 
of Wheat Control 


During the period between June ‘13 
and June 19 the farm price of wheat 
advanced 176%, the retail price of 
fur 127%, and the retail price of 
bread 77%, according to the statement 
just made by Julius H. Barnes, wheat 
director. He contends this shows 
every evidence of the full operation of 
adequate protection to the public so 
far as fair dealing is concerned, In 
the present crop year, and that means 
practically since Aug 1, actual wheat 
movement in Okla, Kan, Tex, Col and 


Other states shows that an unusual 
percentage of the crop has left the 
farms, 

In a letter to the senate commit- 
tee on agriculture Mr Barnes ex- 


pressed the opinion that at the ear- 
liest moment the govt agency of the 
Grain corporation nationally dominant 
nd controlling during two years of 
war, should now be prepared to with- 
draw and that broken international 
ide connections should be encour- 
aged to re-knit. “One of these steps 
should be elimination of export and 
import embargo restrictions which 


have been in effect for more than two 
years. The termination of the Grain 
corporation dominant influences in 


Wheat cannot be accomplished with- 
out some measure of distress to some, 
nd of profit to others. It is desirable 
that this be minimized, and it is ime 
portant that whatever steps are taken 
nd whatever the result of such steps 
the public confidence rest with the 
\ director. I have every desire 

-operate with the agencies of con- 
i If there is to be full co-oper- 
tion leading to effecti -e action there 
ist be mutual confidence.” 





Strikes and Farmers 


Should the railroads and express 
involved in the coal strike, 
. or indirectly, the movement 
‘ goods and persons would be inter- 
mipted, sadly delayed, if not suspend- 
ed. For such cause the carriers would 
hot be liable. Therefore, all produce 


vecome 


airectly 


Shinped by freight or express duriog 
Strike conditions would be at shipper’s 


tisk without any liability whatever 
Upon the railroad or express. 

This means that under such circum- 
Stances if a farmer’s shipment of any 
animal or produce should be injured or 
Spoiled by delay in transit or by non- 
delivery the farmer would have 
no redress. He would have to 
Stand the entire loss unless he could 
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prove that the loss was not due to 
strike conditions. The shipper would 
have much difficulty in obtaining such 
proof. 

Thousands of farmers suffered con- 
siderable losses on the produce they 
shipped during the express. strike 
which is hardly yet over in and around 
New York city. Farmers are in no 
mood to be the innocent victims of 
any strike, whether in the coal mines 
or in transportation. 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
s sell the produce from store, warehouse, 

«. From these country consignees must pay 

freight and commission eharges. When sold in a 

very sma!i way to retailers an advance is usually se 

cured. Retail prices to actual consumers across the 
counter may be 20 to 50% higher. 

Beans 

Acreage about half, 
average 20 bus p acre, beans dry, 
hard, fine color and fey quality. The 
market is slow, prices declining due to 
big surplus of foreign beans held in 
distributing centers.—[H. C. D., Gen- 
eseo, N Y 

Bean acreage 60% of a normal, run 
20 bus p acre, quality good.—[G. W. 
B., Palmyra, Wayne Co, N Y. 

Rate of yield much better than for 
a number of years, weather bad for 
late bean harvest, have not heard of 
any offer for beans. Acreage less than 
last year.—LH. E. Cox, Industry, N Y. 

At New York, about the recent bus- 
iness passing based on $7.25@S p 100 





but yield good 


lbs tor pea and medium, and 11.254 
11.75 for marrow, 
Cabbage 
While the cabbage trade in New 


York and other cities recognize the 
crop shortage, weather and other con- 
ditions have been against an active 
market and business inclined to lag, 
unsatisfactory both to receivers and 
shippers in the country. At the ter- 
minals more or less difliculty has been 
met in disposing of carlots of cabbage 
and a large percentage must be sacked 
6r barreled and transported to the 
Washington street district for sale, all 
of this adding to cost of distribution. 
The price at the close of Oct ranged 
$20@ 25 on domestic, and 30@35 on 
Danish seed cabbage. Bearing upon 
the general situation A. C. Martin of 
New York city, who specializes in car- 
lots expressed to American Agricul- 
turist the opinion that the market 
must be considerably better in the fu- 
ture as information he gets confirms 
the reports of general shortage in cab- 
bage. “A large portion of the crop 
seems to be affected by disease which 
prevents storing. We believe the gen- 
eral conditions point to an active mar- 
ket later in the season, with a consid- 
erable improvement in price.” 

Another New York dealer, Horace 
B. Hanson, advises us he has handled 
one car of domestic cabbage thus far 
this season, paying for it $25 p ton 
f o b Weedsport, N Y; quality of this 
lot very poor, resulting in consider- 
able loss to the. buyer, and therefore 
has not been in the market since an 
account of the mild and unfavorable 
weather. 

Dressed Meats , 

At New York, good to choice dressed 

veal 25@32e p 1b, common to fair 20 


@ 25c. 
Dried Fruits 

At New York, less firmness in a dull 
market, with actual business restricte 
ed; evap apples 19@2Uc p Ib. 

Eggs 

Before the war Italy exported large 
quantities of poultry and eggs, this 
trade now greatly reduced. In Sept 


eggs were selling in Rome at the 
equivalent of ofc p doz. 
At New York, prices are so high 


that buyers discriminated sharply, yet 
there is no oversupply and the mar- 
ket is firm. Fresh gathered extras 68 
@70e p doz, firsts 62@65c, refrigera- 
tor stock 52@54c, nearby guaranteed 
strictly fresh eggs, white 92@95e, 
and brown 75@ Tic. 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, considerable interest 
still shown in peasr and grapes, while 
cranberries were dull under the un- 
favorable weather. Good to choice 
pears $7@10 p bbl, cranberries 5.50@ 
7.50, Concord grapes 1.50@1.75 p 20-Ib 


bskt. 
Hay 
At New York, trade quiet, market 
fairly well supported, No 1 timothy 
34035 p ton, No 2 do 31@34, fey 
light clover mixed 32@33.50, No 1 
clover mixed 28@ 32. 
Nuts 
At New York, an increase is noted 
in the supply of chestnuts, recent 
sales $12@15 p bu, hickory nuts 4@ 
5.50, 
Hops 
Very high prices prevail this fall 
on the Pacific coast for hops, quota- 
tions up to Sic p lb at various points 
in Cal, Ore and Wash. Reports, how- 
ever, indicate that contracts are being 
made for hops to be grown and deliv- 
ered in the next one, two and three 
years on a_ substantially declining 
scale of prices. Julius Pincus, the 
[To Page 29.] 

















Carbide Gas Lights 24-Hour Shifts 
—Cooks Your Dinner 


—lIrons Your Clothes 


HE same brilliant powerful white light 
that makes continuous construction work 
possible in subways, tunnels and mines 
(such as the gigantic Catskill Water Supply System, 
the Panama Canal, and the N. Y. Subway) 
is already lighting over 250,000 country 
homes, besides supplying gas for the cooking 
stoves and for the sad irons that take the ' 
sadness out of ironing day. 


Wherever machinery breaks, Carbide 
Gas is welding the parts together —on rail- 
roads, in shipyards, factories and plants — 
big and little—all over the world. 


The story of Carbide reads like a story 
out of the Arabian Nights—of miracles ac- 
complished between sleeping and waking. 


If you wish to read it, 
write for free booklet 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


30 East 42nd Street, People’s Gas Bldg. Kohl Bldg. 
New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 


ous. a 903 
































Send for This Free Book 
FARMS for SALE 


Seven hund-ed and fifty productive, 
profitable farms in the fertile valleys 
of the GREEN MOUNTAIN STATE 
are described fully in this big free book 
of 280 pages published by the Vermont 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Right at the door of the 
Great city markets, Ver- 
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— arp 




















mont farms hold big 
Opportunit: +s for industri- 
ous farmers. Vermont's 


average yield per acre for 
nine staple crops is nearly 
two and one-half times the 
average return for the 
same crops in the U. §. 
Area and population considered, 
Vermont is the first dairy state in 
the Union. Write today for this 
book listing and oom farme 
from $400 to $45 
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sawing or ice sawing. Swing 
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A Living from Eggs and Pouliry 
By W. H. Brown 
The author addresses his remarks entirely to bogin- 





Pull horse-power more than ners in the business who have a limited amount of 
iets Ry oe AY Trial. ne 7 Terms. Sizes capital and experience. Unusual attention fs given ta 
o cranking. No the smal) but important details from hatching time 


ies. 10 ¥ \e 
Keer Guarantee. Mest prec tical engine = + the time the produce 1s marketed. 


iy A, J MANUFACTURING Co. Llustrated. 188 pages. 5x7 inches, Net $1.00 
1051 King Street, kansas, ORANGE JUDD CO., New York, N. Y. 
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A Voice In The Wilderness 





The Story of What Happened 
to a “Tenderfoot” in the West 





ui TL 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON LUTZ 
fast as 
and the 


as 
him 


just progressing 
between 


The Leiter Home—V wosen<. 
1ey ough to 


“ [i next day was filled with une teacher. 
‘I packing and with writing leicters Bud, with 
home. By dint of being very sy managed to 
Margaret managed to forget 
minister, who seemed to obtrude him- 
self at every possible turn of the day, 
and would have monopolized her if 

she had given him half a chance. 
The trunks, two delightful steamer 
ones, and a big packing-box with her 
books, arrived the next morning and 
great excitement in the house- 
hold Not since they moved into the 
new house had they seen so many 
things arrive. Bud helped carry them 
up-stairs, while Cap ran wildly back 
and forth, giving sharp barks, and 
the minister stood by the front door 
and guve ineffectual and unpractical 
advice to the man who had brought 
them Margaret heard the man and 
ud exchan their opinion of West 
in low growis in the hall us they en- 
tered her ind t help 
feeling that she agreed with them, 
thouch she might not «pressed 
her opinion hi the ime ter: ' 
The trunks after they ere un- 
ind repacked with things 
not need at once, were dis- 
front of the two windows 
the ugly little room 
covered them with 
relics of her ec 
piled several college pillows 
packing-box on ench, which 
roon brysteeretly issume a 
out of the box 
ramed pres ares last night, of 
college friends and gio thines all 
and flags from foot- and differ-nt. 
basket-ball games then I didn’t 
she had attended; photographs; a would be. But I'm not getting homesick 
few prints of rare paintings simply #!eady: don’t think it. I'm not a bit sorry 
framed; a roll of rose-bordered white (,.4"" °° at least I sha’n't be when I get 
started in school. One of the scholars is 

scrim like her curtains at home, 


J Mrs Tanner's son, and I like him. He's 
wherewith transformed the blue- crude, of course, but he has a brain, and he's 
shaded windows and the stiff little been helping me this afternoon. We made a 
wooden rocker, and even made a val- beokcase for my books, and it looks fine. 
ance and bed-cover over pink cambric Wi oe could ae R. ~~ it — the 
; “ . iho sah ‘meh. sreen burlap, anc e books leok rea appy 
for a bed . me = — pe in smiling rows over on the other side of the 
stan were given pink ane W rite room. Bud Tanner got me some wonderful 
covers, and the ugly walls literally dis- cactus blossoms for my brass bowl. wish 
appeared beneath pietures, pennants, I cou'd .end you some. They are gorgeous! 
banners, and symbols But you will want me to tell about my 

¥ - I cn vi ; , 

When Bud came up to call her to arrival. Well, to bezin with, I was late 
diamer ghe Gune the Goer caen. ana SO here [Margaret had decided to leave 
- ; = a a ' i I » § out the incident of the desert altogether, for 
re — in wide a yap she knew by experience that her mother 
over the = transitormation. Is 
kindled at a pair of golf-sticks, a 
hockey-stick, a tennis-racket, and qa #¢counts 


would suTer terrors all during her absence if 
she once heard of that wild adventure], which 

big basketball in the corner; and his ‘emt you. 

whole look of surprise was so rici baie ty cl 


for the lateness of the telegram: I 
I hope its delay didn’t make yeu 
: A very nice young man named: Mr Gardley 
-. hat she had to laugh. Fe looked piloted me to Mrs Tanner's house and looked 
is if a miracle had been performed after- my trunks for me. He is from the 
on the room, and actually stepped East. It was fortunate for me that he hap- 
baek into the hall to get his breath pened along, for he was most kind and gentle- 
and be sure he was still in his father’s manly and helpful. Tell Jane not to worry 
weeds , lest I'll fall in love with him: he doesn’t 
_ “4 live here. He belones to a ranch or camp 
‘| want all or something twenty-five miles away. She 
pictures and get acquainted with was so afraid I'd fall in love with an Arizona 
friends when you have she man and not come back home. 
wonder if you could 
shelves for my 


Margaret's instructions, 
make a very creditable 
the packing-box 
pieces set side by 


bookease out of 
sawed in half, the 
side. covered them deftly with 
green burlap left over from college 
days, like her other supplies, and then 
the two arranged the books Bud was 
delighted over the prospect of read- 
ing some of the books 

At last the work wus done, and they 
stood back to survey it The books 
filled up every speck of space and 
overflowed to the three little hanging 
shelves over them; but they were all 
squeezed in at last, except a pile of 
school-books that were saved out to 
tuke to the schoo?t-house. Margaret 
set a tiny vase on the top of one part 
of the packing-case and a.small brass 
bowl on the top of the other, and 
Bud, after a knowing glance, scurried 
away for a few minutes and brought 
back a handful of gorgeous cactus 
blossoms to give the final touch. 
he said, admiringly, looking 
round the “Gee! You 
wouldn't know it fer the same place!” 

That evening after supper Margaret 
sat down to write a long letter home. 
She had written a brief letter, of 
course, the night before, but had been 
too weary to go into detail. The let- 
ter read: 


the 


*She 


caused 


door, she cou'dn 


have “Ceel” 


room 


pie ked 
she would 
posed in 
lich 
She 


was 
two 


H 
lege 


with w 
blessed 
Dagwded 
das ina 
from the 
the 
like 


other th ‘s 


Dear Mother 
and settled at 
eon't stand it 
you 


Father,—-I'm 
my room, 
minute till 


unpacked 
and now 
I talk to 


and 
last in 


mad . 
another 


home ah Th 


cunie { 
of home 
places, pennants, 
ball, baseball, and 


cour.e, I was pretty home- 
looked so strange and new 
I had known they would, but 


realize at all how different they 


scenes, 


she 


eves 


ous 


vou to come in and see 
ms 
™m* 
said a4 
more 


unpack 


time,” 
some books 
he Ip 
“Sure! 
with awe She 
ister; she had asked 
1 bov! He looked 
with anticination 
delight he would 
those things! 
Then Cap the middle 
of the room as if belonged, mouth 
open, tongue lolling, smiling and pant- 
ing «a hearty approval, as he looked 
about at the strangeness for all the 
world as a being might have 


me 


gasped 


so far 
noisily 
jollie. t 
guess, if it 


steppe d into 


Mrs Tanner is very kind and motherly ac- 
and set them up blue streak. She has thin, brown hair turn- 
him Rod! Tust correspond with the funny little tuft of hair 

. he is squattier than a_ clothes-pin. She 
have looking at all 
and apologizes for everything in the 
he 
but she has quite made up her .mind that I 


make r : : n 

ind cording to her lighis. She has given me the 

, hest room in the house, and she talks a 

Bud, heartily, albeit” ing gray, and-she werrs it in a funny Tittle 

hadn't asked the min- knob on the tip-top of her round head to 

rround the room °® her husband's protruding chin Her head 

What . wma set on her neck like a clothes-pin, only 
ove T 

always wears her sleeves rolled up (at least 

shé has) afid she always bustles around 

sort of way. I would like her, I 

wasn't for the other boarder; 

shall like him, and [ don’t, of course, so 

she is a b't disazvointed in me so far. 
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Mr Tanner is very kind and funny, and 
looks something like a jack-knife with the 
blades halfopen. He never disagrees with 
Mrs Tanner, and I really believe he’s in love 
with her yet, though they must have been 
married a good while. He calls her “Ma,” 
and seems restless unless she’s in the room. 
When she goes out to the kitchen to get some 
more soup or hash or bring in the pie, he 
shouts remarks at her all the time she’s 
gone, and she answers, utterly regardless of 
the conversation the rest of the family are 
carrying on. It’s like a phonograph wound 
up for the day. 

Bud Tanner is about fourteen, and I like 
him. He's well developed, strong, and almost 
handsome; at least he would te if he were 
fixed up a litile. He has fine, dark eyes and 
a great shock of dark hair. He and I are 
friends already. And so is the dog. The dog 
is a peach! Excuse me, mother, but I just 
must use a little of the dear old college slang 
somewhere, and your letters are the only 
safety-valve, for I'm a schoolmarm now and 
must talk “good and ;,repyer” all the. time, 
you know. 

The dog’s 
the part. 
bodyguard, 


name _is Captain, and he looks 
He has constituted himself my 
and it’s guing to be very nice 
having him. He's perfceily devoted already. 
lie’s a great, big, fluty fellow with keen, 
intelligent eyes, sensitive ears, and a tail like 
a spreading p!ume. You’d love him I know. 
He has a :mile like the morning sunshine. 

And now I come to the only other member 
of the family, the boarder, and I hesitate to 
approath the topic, because I have taken one 
of my violent and naughty dislikes to him, 
and- awful thought-—-mother! father! he’s a 
minister! Yes, he’s a Presbyterian minister! 
I know it will make you feel dreadfully, and 
I thought some of not telling you, but my 
conscience hurt me so I had to. I just can't 
bear him, so there! Of course, I may get 
over it, but I don't see how ever for I can't 
think of anything that’s more like him than 
soft soap! Oh yes there is one other word. 
Grandmother used to use it about men she 
hadn't any use for, and that was “squash.” 

Mother, I can't help it, tut he does seem 
something like a squash. One of that crook- 
necked yellow kind with warts all over it, 
and a great, big, splurgy vine behind it to 
account for its being there at all. Insipid 
and thready when it’s cooked, you know, and 
has to have a lot of salt and pepper and 
butter to make it go down at all. Now I've 
told you the worst and I'll try to describe 
him and what you think I'd better do 
about it: 

He's just here for his heaith or for fun or 
something, I e says he had a large 
suburban church near New York, and had a 
nervous breakdown; but I’ve been wondering 
if he didn't make a mistake, and if it wasn’t 
the church had the nervous breakdown in- 
stead. He isn't very big nor very little; 
he’s just insigcnificant. His hair is like wet 
straw, and his eyes like a fish’s. His hand 
feels like a dead.toad wh. you have to 
shake hands, which I'm thankful doesn't 
have to be done but once. He lowks at you 
with a flat, sickening grin. 

He has an acquired double 
to make him look pompous, 
stylishly and speaks of the inhabitants of 
this country with contempt. He wants to 
be ‘very affable, and offers to take me to all 
sorts of places, but so far I’ve avoided him. 
I can’t think how they ever came to let him 
be.a minister—I really can’t! And yet, I 
suppose it’s all my horrid old prejudice, and 
father will be grieved and you will think I 
am perverse. 

But-I know it will be a sort of comfort to 
you to know that there is a Presbyterian 
minister in the house with me, and I'll really 
try to like him if I can. 

There’s nothing to complain of in the 
board. It isn’t luxurious, of course, but I 
didn't expect that. Everything is very plain, 
but Mre Tanner manages to make it taste 
good. ‘She makes fine corn-bread, almost as 
good as yours -not quite. 

My room is all lovely, 
covered its bareness with my own things, but 
it has one great thing that can't compare 
with anything-at home, and that is its view. 
It is wonderful! I wish I could make you 
see it. There is a mountain at the end of 
it that has as many dierent garments as 
a queen. To-night whcn sunset came, it 
grew filmy as if a gauze of many colors 
had dropped upon it and melted into it, and 
glowed and melted until it turned to slate 
blue under the wide, starred blue of the 
wonderful night sky, and all the dark about 
was velvet. Last night my mountain was 
all pink and silver, and IT have seen it purple 
and rose. But you can’t think the wideness 
of the sky, and I couldn't paint it for you 
with words. You must see it to understand. 
A great, wide, dark sapphire floor just simply 
ravished with stars like big jewels! 

But I must stop and go to bed, for I find 
the air of this country makes me very sleepy, 
and my wicked little kerosene-lamp is smok- 
ing. I guess you would better send me my 
student-lamp, after all, for I’m surely going 
to need it, 

Now I must 
good night to 
go to sleep 
about the minister. 


see 


yuess. 


chin, acquired 
and he dresses 


now that I have 


the light and say 
and then I will 
Don’t worry 
him, 


turn out 
my mountain, 
thinking of you. 
I'm very polite to 





human 
done It plain he was pleased 
with the change 
There was a 

Bud during dinner 
to Margaret and 

West Tt was plain 
on the boy as an up 
Earle was using for 
block his approach, and he was grow- 
ing impatient over the delay 
He suggested that perhaps she would 
like his escort to see something of 
her surroundings that after but 
she smilingly told him that she would 
be very busy all the-afternoon getting 
settled, and when he offered to help 
her she cast a dazzling smil Bud 
and said she didn’t think she would 
need any more help, that Bud 
foing to do a few things for her. 


was 


proprietary air about 
that .was pleasant 
most annoying to 
that West looked 
start whom Miss 
the present to 


most 


yon: 


on 


was 
and 











that was all that was necessary 
Bud straightened up and 
two inches taller. He passed the 
bread, suggested two pieces of pie 
and filled her glass of water as if she 
were his partner. Mr Tanner beamed 
his son in high favor, but Mrs 
looked a little troubled for 
She thought things 


became 


been sifted. : 
and a level teaspoon baking powder. 
to see ege yolks and sugar alternately with flour. 
Tanner 


the minister. grated lemon rind. 


A Sunshine Sponge Cake for a Dark, Wet. Day 


Beat yolks of four eggs till light and creamy with one cup light brown sugar which has 
With three-fourths cup flour sift one-fourth cup cornstarch, a pinch of salt 
Beat whites of four eggs to a stiff foam and add to 
Flavor to taste and bake in a rather slow oven. 
Make a soft icing of powdered sugar wet up with a little cream and flavored with a little 
Scatter cake candies over the top. 


but I shall never—no, never—fall in love 
with him—tell Jane. 
our loving little girl, 
Margaret, 


* * * * x 


Margaret had arranged with Bud to 
take her to the schoolhouse the next 
morning, and he had promised to 
have a horse hitched up and ready at 
ten o'clock, as it seemed the schoo! 
was a magnificent distance from her 
boarding-place. In fact, everything 
seemed to be located with a view to 
being as far from everywhere else us 
possible. Even the town was scatter- 
ing and widespread and sparse, 

When she came down to breakfast 
she was disappointed to find that Bua 
was not there, and she was obliged to 
suffer a breakfast tete-a-tete with 
West. By dint, however, of asking 
him questions instead of allowing him 
to take the initiative, she hurried 
through her breakfast quite success- 
fu'ly, acquiring a superficial knowl- 
edge of her fellow-boarder quite dis- 
tant and satisfactory. She knew 
wh re he spent his college days and 
at what theological seminary he had 
prepared for the ministry. He had 
served three years in a prosperous 
church of,a fat little suburb of New 
York, and was taking a winter off 
from his severe, strenuous pustoral 
labors to recuperate his strength, get 
a new stock of sermons ready, and 
possibly to write a book of some of 
his experiences. He flattened his 
weak, pink chin learnedly as he said 
this, and tried to look at her impres- 
sively. 

He said that he should probably 
take a large city church as his next 
pastorate when his health was fully 
recuperated., He had come out to 
study the West and enjoy its freedom, 
as Le understood it was a good place 
to rest and do as you please, unham- 
pered by what people thought, “He 
wanted to get as far away from 
churches and things clerical as pos- 
sible. He felt it was due himself and 
his work that he should. 

He spoke of the people he had met 
in Arizona as a kind of tamed sav- 
ages, and Mrs Tanner, sitting. behind 
her coffee-pot for a moment between 
bustles, heard his comments meekly 
ond looked at him with awe. What a 
great man he must be, and how for- 
tunate for the new teacher that he 
should be there when she came! 

Margaret drew a breath of relief as 
she hurried away from the breakfast- 
table to her room, She was really an- 
ticipating the ride to the school with 
ud. She liked boys, and Bud had 
taken her fancy. But when she came 
downsstairs with her hat and sweat- 
er on, she found West standing out in 
front holding the horse. 

“Bud had to go in another direc- 
tion, Miss Earle,” he said, touching 
his hat gracefully, “and he has dele- 
gated to me the pleasant task of driv- 
ing you to the school.” 

Dismay filled Margaret’s soul, and 
rage with young Bud. He had de- 
serted her and left her in the hands 
of the enemy! And she had thought 
he understood! Well, there was. noth- 
ing for it but to go with this man, 
much as she disliked it. Her father's 
daughter could- net be rude’ to a min- 
ister. 

She climbed into the buekboard 
quickly to get the ceremony over, for 
her escort was inclined to be too ofli- 
cious about helping her in, and some- 
how she’ couldn’t bear to have him 
touch her. Why was it that she felt 
so about him? Of course he must be 
a good man. 

West made a serious mistake at the 
very outset of that ride. He took it 
for granted that all girls like flattery 
and he proceeded to try it on Marga- 
ret. But Margaret did not enjoy be- 
ing told how delighted he was to find 
that instead of the loud, bold “old 
maid” he had expected she had turned 
out to‘be “so beautiful and young and 
altogether congenial’; and coolly ig- 
noring his compliments she began @ 
fire of questions again. 

She asked about the country 
cause that was the most obvious topic 
of conversation. What plants were 
those that grew by the wayside? She 
found he knew greasewood from 
sage-brush, and that was about all. 
To some of her questions he hazarded 
answers that were absurd in the light 
of. the -- explanations given her by 
Gardley- two days before... 

However; she reflected that he had 
been in the country but’ a short time, 
and that he was by nature a man not 
interested in such topics, She tried 
religious matters, thinking that there 
at-least they must have common in- 
terests. She asked him- what he 
thought of Christianity in the West as 
compared with the East. Did he find 
these Western people more alive and 
awake to the things of the Kingdom? 


{To Be Continued Next Week.] 
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Victim of Environment 


“Jack told me he loved me, but I 
don’t know whether to marry him or 
not.” 

“Don’t think he tells 
truth?” 

‘I’ve no doubt the dear boy tries to. 
but you see he works in the Weather 
Bureau.”—[Boston Transcript. 
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W ork for Nimble Fingers 


Worthwhile occupation in the home 


Belted Scarf and “Tam” 

This scarf may be made either of 
Germantown or Shetland, taking 
apout seven balls of the principal color 
(geranium ), two balls turquoise, one 
ball light gray and a little dark gray. 
work with No 7 celluloid needles, as 
follows: 

With light gray cast on 80 and knit 
rows (6 ridges}; make 1 ridge dark 
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Just Right for the Young Girl 


gray, then work with principal. color 
for 27 inches. 

Next row—Knit 20, holding remain- 
ng stitches back on needle, turn,.and 
n these 20 stitches knit 34 ridges in 
1], Drop principal color, but do not 
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ten off. On 60 unknit stitches held 
ack on needle now make 1 _ ridge 
lark gray, 12 light gray, 6 turquoise, 
1 dark gray, 12 light gray, 1 dark 
gray, This evens up the work. (on- 
tinue with principal color, working 
all the way across for 27 inches in 
length, then make second end like 
first Overhand together adjacent 
€cg f two center, sé ions, That 
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part of principal color should be rolled 
back, for collar. Finish each end with 
9 tied-in tassels, each 2% inches long, 
and at center of lower back make a 
thick 4-inch tassel, connecting to scarf 
with loop of 25 chain stitch. 

Pockets—Use turquoise. Cast on 12, 
and increase at each end of every sec- 
ond row until there are 30 stitches in 
row. Knit even until total length of 
3% inches, knit 2 ridges with princi- 
pal color, bind off and sew in place. 
Finish each upper corner with a but- 
ton mold, *, ineh in diameter, coy- 
ered with single crochet in principal 
color. 


Belt—Use turquoise, working with 
double thread. Cast on 18, knit for 
length needed; then for  button- 
holes, k 2, knit and bind 4, 
k 4, knit and bind 4, k 2. On next row 
cast on 4 for each buttonhole. Now 
narrow 1] stitch eat each end of every 
second row until 10 stitches remain, 


and bind off. Buttons are made like 
those of pockets, and are 1% inches 
in diameter. 


Crocheted Tam O'Shanter 

In spite of the delighted stitch ef- 
fect, nothing was used but ordinary 
s ec (single crochet). But 4 balls of 
Germantown were taken at a time, 
with a crochet hook as thick as a fin- 
ger. If one has a lot of odds and ends, 
they can be worked in hit-and-miss, 
producing a beautiful color tone. In 
all, the cap takes about 4 balls of 
Germantown. 

Begin at center of crown. Chain 2, 
and in the first ch made, work 7s e. 

Second round—2 s ¢ in each stitch, 
picked up on the double thread. 

Third round—2 s ¢ in first stitch, 1 
s c in next, and repeat around. In- 
crease in this way 7 times An each 
round, always making 1 s ¢c in each 
stitch between increasings, until crown 
is 12 inches in diameter. Make 1 
round without increasing, then nar- 
row 7 times in each round, ‘always 
midway between increasings of crown, 
Do this for 7 rounds in all. 

For band, use only 2 balls and work 
with a No 5 bone hook. Continue to 
decrease, as before, until head size is 
right; then work without decreasing 
until band is 1!5 inches deep. 

Final round—1 s e¢ in 
ch 2, skip 2, and repeat 
ning around, At end 
off. 

Tassel—Use 2 balls and smaller 
hook. Ch 20, catch in first ch made, 
ch 60, catch in twentieth stitch from 
end, and fasten off. Knot a thick tas- 
sel in each loop, and loop chain cord 
through center of crown.—[Mrs C. 
F. B. 


tirst stitch, 
from begin- 
join and fasten 


All. prints, muslins or colored cot- 
tons may be made entirely white by 
being thoroughly cleansed of dirt, 
then soaked one hour in hot cream of 
tartar water, one teaspoon tartar to 
one quart water. Wash the,garments 
in the same water, heating it again 
before washing, rinse, and dry out of 
doors. 











No 9236 S—A Pretty Scarf, Done in French Knot and Outline 


. This design, stamped on tan mission crash, makes a very effective scarf when embroidered 
Mm cid blue floss in French knot and outline stitch—quick work, and truly satisfactory. The 


edges are selvage and ends are td be finished with a crocheted lace, in blue also. 
cesign and material can be had for a pillow, 
inches (with back), £1: 
te work. Addrees Needlework Department, this paper. 


inches, 
Material 


$1.25: No 9286 P, pillow, 1734 x 21 





The same 
prices as follows: No 9236S, scarf, 18x 50 
These prices. include 
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M ie 
it’ is 
| “What artists make rec- ‘ 
'™  ords for it?’ That indi- 4 
‘| cates the quality of a talk- C 
* ing-machine as a musical : 
‘§ instrument—upon that 

i | depends the pleasure you 


will get from it. 








ally coordinated and synchronized in the pro- 
cesses of manufacture. 
together to secure a perfect reproduction. 
That is the way for you to hear in your own 
home the superb interpretations of the great- 
est artists exactly as they themselves heard 
and approved their own work. 





& Victors and Vic- 
* trolas $12 to $950. 
m: Write us for cata- 
ty logs and name of 
fe nearest Victor 
~ dealer, 
iy 


VICTROLA 


| The instrument specially made 
to play Victor and Victrola Records 


The Victrola brings to 
you the greatest artists of 
all the world—and they 
rn make records for the Vic- 
5 tor Company exclusively 

| because they are convinced 
that only Victor Records 
do full justice to their art; 
that only the Victrola brings that art into your 
® home in all its beauty. 
. Such fidelity of tone is possible only because 
4] Victor Records and the Victrola are scientific- 
i 
¥ 
’ 
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They should be used 
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“Victrola” is the 
Registered Trademark 
of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company des- 
ignating the products E 
of this Company only. | 




















or 
to your home ON APPROVAL. You 
wilfbe delighted with their wonderful qualit 
and Deeuttful style. That is why we send 
them to you, no aon in advance. Rea! oak 
leather soles. Comfortable military heel. 
Genuine elk leather uppers in rich dark tan. 
u 


Soft, durable, beauti As nearly water- 
proof as shoes can be. Just the thing for i 
etormsand bad weather. Snug, trim and 
neatfitting. Prepaid on approval to you 
om the Oldest and Largest H 
selling Direct from Shoe Market 
Nw 


t 
of the World. T 
ts only $4.85 
money —simply mail coupon — 
order at our risk ! 7 


GUARANTEE: 


le guarantee thet ti 
shoes are $10 values. 
They will give satis- 
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Sa Direct 
Wonderful STORM SHOE Sexe prsts-,,.u7, Direct 


BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE, Dept. 702, Boston, Mass. 
Send Woman's Storm Shoe ON APPROVAL. § risk nothing! 











Film Packs 


Developed 25c. 


Mail us your exposed Film Pack.- We 
develop twelve exposures, sizes 4x 5 or 
3% x 5% and smaller, for 25c. Prints on 
Velox Paper at reasonable prices jf*de- 
sired. The best grade of work. 


JOHN HAWORTH COMPANY 
(Eastman Kodak Company 
1020 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TRIAL 


Cat ont thie ad and mail it to as, with your name and 
address (no money); and we wil! eend you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mai) You may use 
the razor for 80 days FREE 

$1.85. If you don’tlike it retarn it. 


MORE CCMPANY. Dept. 309 

















then if you like # os 
oD e Md 
‘rn it. SENO NO MONEY. 


St. Lewis. Mo, 








FREE “A%°* EASTMAN 


Premo Film Pack Camera, for selling 20 large 
colored pictures or 20 pkgs. post cards at lbe 
each. Order choice today. Sent prepaid. 


GATES MFG, CO., DEPT. 261 CHICAGO 
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Booklet free Highest 

references Best resulte. 

Promptnese assure 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Safety First 


Is what you get when you buy 
advertised goods, for publisher, ad- 
vertiser, manufacturer, and your 
local dealer, are all working to- 
gether to afford safety for you, 
when you buy advertised goods? ~ 

The publisher insures safety for 
you, by guaranteeing his advertis- 
er’s reliability. 


If any article advertised in OUR 
papers is found not to be as adver- 
tised, we see to it that our sub- 
scribers get their money back. 


The advertiser insures safety for 
you, by making his article so good, 
selling so cheap, telling the truth 
about it, and putting his name on 
it—that’s safety for you. 

Your local dealer insures safety 
for you, when he prefers to sell 
you advertised goods, because he 
knows who makes them, how and 
of what they are made, and that 
the advertiser will stand back of 
them. 

So, in buying advertised goods, 
you get: 


Quality, durability, wear and 
service. 














Three Cheers! 


BY ADDISON HOWARD GIBSON 


Three cheers for the heart of sunshine 
That smiles the clouds away, 

And puts a star of fresh-born hope 
In someone's sky of gray 


Three cheers for the smile of kindness 
That lights a pleasant face; 

It courage gives to bear our 
And strength to run life's 


lead, 
race 


Three cheers for the hand of friendship 
Held out when days are drear; 
Its loyal clasp reheartens us 


To conquer clogging fear 


Only a Common Cold 


BY DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


ever hear of the small 


Il) you 
D boy Ss composition 
Mastedon? His teacher had 
the su ind he began 
his sentence There ain’t no 
inimile Which wise remark 
qually well for the opening of 
ion toda “There iin't 


biect 


tnimiie, if, by a common 
sort of comimon- 
position disagreeable for 
but incapable of te 


tron 


meant ome 


route 
é result from 
to cold, from long 
d nd dampne 
m ranism W ure 
more 
dodge the 


protect us 


Stal pe a » Ol 
the 

cold ‘ Lise our bodie 
from it When they do not, it is be- 
at the moment of attack, their 
power wa lowered Over- 
improper clothing, over-eat- 
sleep, living in foul or 
dry air, are among 
causes of lowered 


Dul usually we 


{ Ltuse 
resisting 
Tatigaue 
ing, loss of 
hot or 
more frequent 
ily resistance 
The body has the faculty of quickly 
adjusting itself to extremes of heat or 
cold, but if a amount of blood 
is drawn to an stomach 
in the attempt to provide digestion 
the surface of the body is thus le- 
proper supply If we sit 
rooms in the same 
came. in 


too 


the 
bod - 


too 


great 


over-gorged 


prived of it: 

ir hot clove 
clothing, or very 
which we have 


nearliv the 
been outdoor when 
we next go into cold air we lay our 
elves liable to a chill and resultant 
cold Most people wear too heavy 
underclothing in winter, seeming to 
forget that 70 degrees in winter 
just as warm as TU degres 

mer, when thev wore the tl 
permitted Wear as 
wish when you go out- 
but if you want free- 
not dress heavil 


costumes heavy 
clothes a you 
doors in winter, 
irom ¢ 


room 


dom olds, do 
in warm 

The mouth nos¢ 
lined with a mucous 
is designed to protect the urface 
amt to repel the entrance of germs 
Thi mucous membrane is ilway 
moist in the mouth and throat, and in 
the nose is covered with the finest of 
fine hairs, placed there to act as a 
screen against dust and other impur- 
ities in the air 

Heated air requires moistur: | if 
provided, such a 1 st ming 
pan of evaporating 
steal moisture from 
be obtained. It takes 
it from the furniture and woodwork, 
and they begin to erack; from the 
ceilings, which do the same; and from 
our bodies, WHICH DO THE SAME 
Our hands crack and become chapped; 
our lips crack and bleed: the lining of 
nose and throat dries and has 
tiny little craeks, into which germ: 
re quick to enter Ther ‘ have 
tonsilitis, sore throat, and the 
If we would keep air in our 
moist instead of dry, we would 
much illness by that 


and throat ure 


membrane which 


none i 
teakettle or a 
water, it will 
wherever it can 


ilso 


colds, 
like 
house 
save ourselve 
means alone 
If you 
do not 


Starve a 


cold, do not dose ind 


follow the “feed a cold 
fever method. Keep warm 
keep dry, and keep quiet Eat spar 
ingly, but drink all the water you can 
persuade yourself to swatlow If your 
bowels are not free, open them, but 
not with salts. Salts draw water from 
the tissues. and you need water to 
wash out the toxins of your “common 
cold,” 

If you are so situated that you can 
spend a day or two in bed, by all 
means, do so. Keep the bedroom well 
ventilated. The rest will do you good, 
and it is the quickest method known 


ind 
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getting rid of a cold. In such 
hot drinks will help the good 
along, but beware of “taking 
then getting up and taking 
Hot lemonade is especially 
wseful by reason of its effect upon the 
bowels and kidneys. If you have any 
fever with your cold, you do not need 
any further that it is already 
in the dangerous stage, and you had 
better go to bed anyway, and remain 
there until forty-eight hours after the 
fever is gone, Your family and work 
will ilong somehow, much better 
chan if interrupted by a funeral. 
There is no other situation where a 
day in bed is apt to save so much 
time as in the very beginning of a 
“common cold.” 
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A Disgusting Proposition 

"h walk of the pelican—mincing 

il, deliberate dainty, 
illuringly feminine.’”’ 

the new walk of E 

as decreed by th 

which ars 


reported. 


yet 
ng- 


now 
The 
é fashionable mo- 
know 


ind 


ie misses who have 
the war economizers 
reveled in short skirt will 
nitial t ilty in restrict 
manlike war tride 

"ll have 


L\ 


they 


ste 


ugh, to ee a 
good ig- 

a Bowery 

d, shoul- 
inging, and 
shoes were too 
too short Such a walk is 
human, and 10 years from 
it will the sided maiden 


thoug 


slab 


The whole ‘alluringly feminine” 

hion business is disgusting in the 
extreme! Time to call a halt on the 
ensual designers (generally males) 
vho would make fools of us all—if 
not something worse. Let’s go on a 
fashion strike [A Woman of 


Sense. 
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Home and Family 


Matters of interest to young and old. 
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Don’t Miss This! 


Under “Washington News,” The 
National Tribune of Washington, D C, 
Oct 23, has this to say apropos of 
certain governmental bureau affairs 
which are not, in the writer's opinion, 
as they should be. The writer puts it 
so pat that I crave permission to pass 
it on to the hard-working farm woman 
for meditation—and action, when she 
has the vote. 

\ Guv’ment School 
workers in 
decreased less than 
signing of the armis- 
Good of the House ap- 
commilttec tated during 
national budget system. 

“*Women are crocheting while they 
draw salaries from the government 
through the war department,’ Good 
said, while Representative Hawley of 
Oregon declared that as many as 15 
men have been retained to guard a 
door in of the office buildings. 

“Despite this extravagant use of 
clerks Senator Pomerene wants a 
‘service school’ for employees of both 
the federal and district governments, 
to train them in the duties expected 
of them 

“It is provide not 
$15,000 of the current approp! 
for the bureau of 
used to carry out the pl 
school. 

“All of 
one who 
“carry on 
school, w s 
examinat considered ex- 
tremely difficult? The clerk who gets 
by the civil > examination ought 
to be competent 

“Competent. Yes, 
the rub. A clerk ought 
and common Few of these 
latter day ones have either. Ability 
to wear cheap silk stockings, pumps, 
cheaper georgette waists with a strip 
of not over-wide ribbon for a corset 
cover, and cheap silk skirts, seems to 
be what is really required Added to 


“Government 
ton have been 
2000 since the 
tice, Chairman 
propriations 
hearings on a 
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one 
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efficiency may be 


more 


which sound 

knows how tl 
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have brains 


sense. 
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Skirts and Waists for Indoor and Outdoor Wear 


Ample choice 


is offered the home dressmaker in the patterns shown here. 


The skirts 


are in sizes 22 to 34 inches waist measure, the waists in sizes 34 to 46 imches bust measure— 
each calling for a separate pattern, as noted by numbers. No 2839 is # complete dress, also 


for sizes 34 to 46 inches bust measure 


this the clerk must be an expert user 
of the lip stick, rouge pot, whitewash 
and eyebrow pencil; also have good 
taste in buying cheap jewelry. 

“Now, do not say that I am unjust. 
I know, for this class of girl has been 
taken from offices I am well ac- 
quainted with, and thrown into 
aries of $1000 and $1200 a year. 

“They could scarcely earn their salt 
as wrappers of newspapers, yet they 
were chucked down under the noses 
of old, experienced clerks, and those 
poor old clerks work on at biood- 
sucking salaries doing their own work 
and doing over each day the little bit 
of work done by the brainless dolls 
who only know enough to draw their 
salaries and dress. 

“Of course, there are 
clerks. If there were not, the V- 
ernment work would stop. You wil] 
find that about 100,000 of these effi- 
cients are doing their own work 
that of 200,000 or more silly, gigzgtin: 
half-dressed girls who ought to be i; 
the kindergarten. 

“Why accept for government em- 
ploy women and men who have to be 
educated om a government salary? 
There are a million young mer 
young women who have some busin 
sense and a modicum of brains, 
would be glad to get the position 
ind giv: good service for 
Paternalism may go too far! 

“How far will $15,000 go to 
equipping a ‘school’ for govern 
clerks? That sum would not 
desks and chairs for the myriad 
force that would instantly be 
pointed. It would not buy books 
the ‘pupils.’ It would not buy 
writer desks and chairs for 
‘pupils.’ It would not pay rent for t 
schoolroom needed, and as for 
aries for 10 hers, instructors, 
fessors—great Scott! Why. it w 
not them, at the 
the government pays for things. 

Some more food for thought- 
action. Who pays for all this w 
The tax-payer, of course. And 
are ALL tax-payers, directly 
directly. I have an idea that if s 
good, brainy women were put in 
tain appointing offices in Washington 
there wouldn't be so many “brain- 
less dolls” cluttering up the pay-roll 
{Mrs G. A. G. 
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Pretty Rugs from Gunny Sacks 
BY EDITH REEKS 

Very pretty rugs can be made from 
common burlap, such as sugar and 
feed sacks are made of. Three or four 
good-sized sacks, if free from holes, 
will make a rug @ yard and a half 
long. 

The sacks should be well washed, 
and then raveled out. To do this, cut 
the selvedge from one edge, then pull 
the lengthwise threads, or warp, first, 
This will leave the crosswise thre 
or woof, in lengths twice the wirit! 
of the burlap. Put the threads to- 
gether in strands of ten or twe!l 
and sew like carpet rags, lapping tl 
cnds over each other an inch znd 
half, then wrapping the thread around 
several times and sewing through and 
through. When you have them all 
ready, take the balls to the carpet 
weaver to be woven the same as rag 
rugs, 

The 
of the 


main part of the rug 
natural color of the burlap 
while some of the material may be 
dyed in pretty shades for stripes at 
the ends. Or the whole rug may be of 
the plain color and a pattern stenci! 

across each end Try this, and you 
will be surprised to what prett 
rugs you will have your room 


may be 


see 


for 


Always Leap Year in New Guinea 


So far as proposals of marriage ar 


concerned in New Guinea, it is alwa 
leap year, for in that island the men 
consider it beneath their dignity to 
notice women, much less to make 
evertures of marriage. Consequently, 
the proposing is left for the women 
to do. 

When the ebony belle falls in love 
with a man she sends a piece of 
string to his sister, or if he has no sis- 
ter, to his mother, or another of his 
lady relatives. Then the lady who 
reeeives the string tells the dusky 
Adonis that the particular damsel is 
in love with him. No courting follows, 
however, for it is considered bad form 
to waste time in such a pursuit. 

If the man thinks he would like to 
wed the lady, he meets her alone and 
they decide straightaway whether to 
marry or drop the idea. In the former 
ease the bethrothal is announced. The 
man is then branded on the back with 
charcoal, while a mark is cut into the 
woman's skin. No breach of promise 
actions are possible in New Guinea, 
though if the lady is jilted her friends 
may hunt her lover up and “go” for 
him.—[J. J. O’C. 


On Training Children 
Do not be afraid of letting your 
children enjoy themselves. Make them 
just as happy as you possibly can. 
even if they do break a piece of fur- 
niture or @ little bric-a-brac once in a 
while. 
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Doris’s Cooking Lessons 
LENA B. ELLINGWOOD 


Lesson I—Custards 


BY 


“Tm old enough to learn to cook!” 
Sgid Doris Smith one day, : 

While visiting at Auntie Gray's, 

Who lived across the way. 

“Why, yes, indeed, of course you are!” 
Said Auntie, with a smile. 

“T]] teach you something of the art. 
“Tis v vork that’s well worth while. 


“We'll start with something simply made, 
A cus tard you may try. 
There’s time to bake it now, 
For supper by and by.’ 


I think, 


to 


So Auntie Gray and “Doris 
The pleasant kitchen went, 
T) start a cooking club fer one 


“Qn happy plans intent. 


“The first thing to be done of course, 
Is, nicely wash your hands: 

For neatness is the watchword that 
A dainty cook demands. 


“Take these three exes: they're nice and large, 


And freshly laid today. 
Just break them in this bowl, my dear, 
beat said Auntie Gray. 

“When light and foamy, add a pinch 

Of salt: and then you'll need 
A cup of sugar. Stir it well, 

And after that, proceed 

‘To measure out some fresh, sweet milk; 
One and one-half pints take. 





Stir all together, pour in cups, 
In mod’rate oven bake.’ 
Then Doris watched her custards while 
They cooked, with greatest care. 
They must not “whey” from too much heat, 
Nor yet ‘be left too rare. 
“Just try it with a knife-b lade ; 
If underdone, ‘twill cling. 
If done, the knife-blade comes out clean. 
To tell’s a simple thing! 
“Now sprinkle them with nutmeg. 
Set here, upon this shelf. 
How nice they look! And just to think— 
You did it all yourself!” 
When Uncle Gray at suppertime, 
A volden custard tasted, 
He said, “I hope you made a lot! 
I'd see that none were wasted!” 
{To Be Continued.] 
Good News 
Here is a bit of news that should 
make glad every member of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Clubs: O. F. Benson, na- 


tional leader of club work, has given 
Ip his position in Washington and will 
take charge of a big program of club 
work in New England and the Mid- 
Atlantic states, covered by the 
Eastern States Exposition. He will 
have his headquarters in Springfield, 
Mass, and will work with the local, 
county and state leaders of his dis- 
trict to put club work on the map in 
1 Way it never has been done before. 
Recently a fund of $250,000 was raised 
by prominent men interested in the 
future of bovs’ and girls’ club work in 
states covered by the Eastern 
Educational and _ Industrial 

gue. That big sum was merely a 
tart er, and the announcement of the 
coming of Mr Benson to take charge 
of the work is merely the beginning 

the good things in store. 

Mr Benson is the father of club 
work in the United States. Other men 
had a vision of something of the kind, 
hut it was Mr Benson who really 
made club work come to life and take 
ts big place in the nation. He wasa 
farm boy out in -Wright county, Ia, 
nd according to those who knew him 

rly youth he had the same “big 
* then which has made club work 
0 big since—the idea of plain hard 
work for the sake of the work itself, 
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Mr O, H. Benson 


-Onratulating a club Prize Winner, 
Miss Nellie Van Deene 


orkand Play Bring = and Happy 


a BN 


sunnnenen saris ast cnai een " 


and — 


eturns 
for the sake of achievement. His 
first sign of what nanner of a 
man he was to be was when 
he induced his parents to go in- 
to truck gardening and smal) fruit 
raising on their smal) place. It was 
through the added inconie from the 
truck crops that it was possible for 


which fitted 
he club work. 


him to get the education 
him to be the father of t 


The following figures show how 
club work has grown, This year there 
were about 2,44), 000) club members 
with 12,000 paid leaders. Fully 
$2,750,000 has been expended in club 
work, The tangible results of the 
work can be expressed in terms of 


millions of dollars of food raised and 
conserved, 

Now Mr Benson comes to a new fieid 
for anew piece of work. It is not only 
with the boys and girls of the farm and 


Village with whom he will work He 
will take those principles which have 
made club work so big a factor on 
the farms and apply them to city as 
well as country conditions. He will 
work in close touch with the state 
and county leaders who represent 
the club work of Uncle Sam. And he 
will have the backing of keen-minded 
able men of business who have made 
it possible to put him in the eastern 
field. Theodore N. Vail is the chair- 
man of the children’s bureau of the 
Eastern States, and Horace A, Moses 
is the right hand man who will put 
the thing over with Mr Benson. 


Letters from the Young Folks 


Tear Young Folks’ Editor: 





I am 11 vears old an farm of 
52 acres, two and one-ha! s south of 
Seneca Falls. My father has 22 head of 
registered Holstein cattle, 10 head of horses 
and about 80 chickens. He also keeps reg- 
istered Duroc pigs, including 15 little ones. 


I have two pet dogs, a Boston bull and a 


Collie. Their names are Rowdy and Buff. I 
help my father in haying, and help mother 
with the housework. I do some baking. My 
father has taken The American Agriculturist 
for several years.—[(Ruth V. Riegel, New 
York. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My grandpa takes The Agriculturist, and I 
also like it. We live on a farm and have a 
dairy. We have 13 cows, three horses, two 
mules, six cats, one dog “and a good many 
chickens. I was 13 years old the 12th of 


June. I have four sisters and three brothers. 
Their names are Esther, Fanny, Elvina. Alice, 
John, Chester and Amos.—[Annamae Keeport, 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My father has five cows and two horses. 
I belong to the Poultry Club, and have 10 
chickens. I also belong to the Canning Club. 
I can by the cold-pack methed, which is very 
simple. I am 11 years old. I have light 
hair and blue eyes. For a pet I have a 
darling Pekingese puppy. Her name is Ching 


prize in the dog 
My uncle was 
[ Elis- 


Su Lee. She took a fourtn 
show. She is very knowing. 
in France, but now he has come home. 
abeth Muir, New Jersey. 
Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 
My father takes American 
am eight years old and have 
four sisters. We have tw« 
hay and grain farm, and the 


Arriculturist. I 
one brother and 
farms—one is a 
other is a fruit 


farm. I picked berries for my mother this 
summer. She gave me five cents a quart. I 
put my money in the bank I want to save 


my money to take me through college. I am 
in the fourth grade. My brother has a Ford 
truck to carry the berries to market.—[Ruth 
G. Phillips, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 
I am 14 years old and am in my second 
year at high schoo]. I want to be a school 


teacher after I complete my education. I 
have some very good times during the school 


year. I enjoy the letters from the boys and 
girls, especially the ones from those around 
my own age.—[Ethel Ames, Delaware. 
Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My trother takes The Agriculturist, and I 
enjoy reading the young folks’ letters. I am 


13 years old and am in 
I like to go to schoo!. I have 
ean play it and sing I have two married 
sisters and one married brother. I. also have 
a brother 15 yeers old and a@ sister 17, and a 
big brother who was overseas about 111, 
months, and just returned home a few wéeks 


the seventh grade 


a guitar and 


ago. I £0 to Sunday school about every Sun- 
day. We have 2 pretty good Sunday schooi. 
[Anna McClung, West Virginia. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am 11 years old and live on a farm of 
. I have three brothers older than 
I have a bicycle, seven cats, three 
rabbits and two pet calves. We have two 
horses, two cows and four pigs. I go to 
schoo] and am in the sixth grade. We also 
have a nice Collie dog and his name is Fritz. 
[Mildred Daganhardt, Ohio. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I live three miles west of 
go to school nearly every day. 
old and am in the eighth grade. 
three little kittens, two cats and two dogs for 
pets. I have to walk a mile and a half to 
school. In one of the letters I noticed a gir) 
asked how many had read “Lydia of the 
Pines.” I did, and thought it was interest- 
ing. I do not see many letters from my state, 
and I hope mine will be printed.—[Anna 
Reid, New Jersey. 
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DurableeDURHAM 
Hosiery is a product 
of industrial democ- 
racy—never of Child 
Labor. We have no 
strikes or lockouts. 














































Full of warmth and full of wear 


ERE is comfort for cold 

weather. Durable-DURHAM 
fleecy-lined Hosiery is warm, and 
because of this it is the sensible 
hosiery for winter wear. Every pair 
has soft, thick, fleecy lining. They 
have the strength to give long wear 
—and stay good-looking through 
many wearings and washings. 


DurableeDURHAM Hosiery in- 
cludes not only Fleecy-lined but 
other styles for every member of the 
family—for work, dress, or play— 
for every season of the year. The 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
MADE STRONGEST WHERE THE WEAR IS HARDEST 





children’s stockings are made 
doubly strong to stand the hardest 
wear and tear. Styles for men 
and women include all fashionable 
colors and come in all weights 
from sheer mercerized to the heavy 
fleecy-lined. 










Every pair is extra strongly re- 
inforced at points of hardest wear. 
Legs are full length; tops wide and 
elastic; sizes are accurately marked. 
Soles and toes are smooth, seamless 
and even. The Durham dyes will 


not fade. 



































Ask for Durable-DURHAM Hosiery and look for the trade mark 
ticket attached to each pair. You should be able to buy it at any 
dealer's. If you do not find it, please write to our sales department, 
88 Leonard Street, New York, giving us the name of your dealer. 


Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C. 
Sales Office: 88 Leonard Street, New York 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Subscribers 
Are Protected By Our Guarantee 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS7 are protected by 
THE NATIONAL FARM POWER Guarantee of True advertising. 
Full value for your money is assured—you are protected when you 
purchase products advertised in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
must be as advertised or we will refund to our subscribers the full 


subscribers 


eee CU ERTT ce3 


because all articles advertised in 





purchase price in accordance with our subscribers’ guarantee, which 


is printed in every issue. 





The greatest farm paper organization in the world stands behind 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S Guarantee to you. The AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST and our other five farm papers named 
below make up THE NATIONAL FARM POWER. This greatest 
of farm paper organizations is working for your interests, securing 
reforms and betterments fer your good and the general good of the 
American Farmer.—Remember, as a subscriber to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST you are entitled to the service and protection 
of THE NATIONAL FARM POWER. 





NATIONAL 
Fr" Po WER 







AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
A Part of The National Farm Power 


FARM AND HOME NORTHWEST qed 
Springfield, Mass. Minneapolis, Min 

AMERICAN seme eas NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 
Now York Springfield, Mass. 
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Chicago, 
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A Comfy Cushion 


The wisest man when traveling alone, 
In Winter, Spring or Fall, 
Tucks this cushion back of his ear 
And then forgets us all. 
tances one 
drowsy 
the con- 
renders 
combat 
the tr i\ ler 
the little 
illustrated, 
‘upies little 
space in the traveling 
bag and can be tucked 
back of the head or 
cheek, or placed on the 
houlder as a rest 
e head 


The 
made 


ciose-w 


When traveling long di 
finds it tiresome, and a 
steals over one, which 
stant vibration 
dificult to 
comfort to 
is found in 
cushion 
which oc 
} 


‘ 





cover 


with down. The 

may be made of any 
old blue or khaki 
e, with the monogram e proid- 

one side Ele pieces 

should be cut as illustrated, 

ols inches 

wide it the 

center, and 

16% inches 
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Home Made Breakfast Foods 


is no ‘ 
through i small 
time, so that 
» about the size of pin 
d it awhile at nigh 
ed the cooking while | w 

ist Thi Is ua ind he 
ind not very expe 


eroe 


little ata 
cooke 


rood 
ist food 
with my milk 
Bran 
ikfast food 
of two cup of 
ispoons t 
‘\ ite t 

Then 
table 

, 
cook 
} 
nour 
lly 


and let 

ibout four 
stove I gene cook tl the 
vefore | want it It warms up 
in a few minutes when wanted 

morning for breakfast.—I[Mrs 
P 

Popcorn 

good «ds 
om corn and 
through the food chopper. 
the family likes it ground 
through the finest cutter ind me 
through a coarser one¢ T » youl 

Serve with 
sweet corn 
chopper also 
cereal Cook slowly 
ntil done Serve 

1 sugar {Mrs W1 

Get some good cle 
in shallow pan 
brown. Grind in 
lime Stir one 
cups boiling water and 
i> minutes or longer 
dish when served w 
sugar Nothing bett 
{Mrs C. B 

ise the vellow field 

1 put it through a rrinder 
Three big ears of corn will make 
for Add salt to boilins vater tir 
grits and half hour. 
longer it the bett it 


torn i 


Here 
last winter I 
ran t 
Some in 


what we used a 
popped 


the 


0d 


creani 

run throug) 
make ‘ 

in doub 

with tter 


choic 
Dry 
food 


ind 
cotler 


of thi 


cup 


lren 

orn Dr 
cone 
ood 
in the cook about 
The 
will 
flavor. 
or milk and 


cooks 
jelly ind mprove the 
Serve with sugar and cream 
syrup (Mrs E. M. L. 
Raise Your Breakfast Food 
Almost every farmer has some land 
idaptable to the growing of 
If it is not practical to grow on a 
large scale, enough can be raised on 
a small plot of ground to furnish 
cereal for the family, and give an 
ippreciated change in breakfast foods, 
ind add much to health and strength. 
We use a grist mill, and keep it 
serewed onto a shelf in the kitchen, 
where it is always ready for use. 
After the wheat is fthreshed, we 
sieve and wash it through several 


} 
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For the 


Inner Man 


Good Thinas to Eat and Home Helps 


waters, drain and dry in the oven of 
the range, stirring often. By the time 
it is dry it is partly cooked; although 
we do not let it brown. When coo'ed 
we grind it in this handy little mill, 
as fine as desired for a good grainy 
cereal. Cook as oatmeal and other 
breakfast foods, but it should be 
cooked at least an hour, longer cook- 
ing is better. It can be cooked awhile 
when supper is cooking, or in a fire- 
less cooker. Sometimes we sift part 
the bran out and grind it coarser 
1 change, but we usually eat it 
n and all, as we grind it, and we 
very fond of it. We also make a 
eat hominy of it, by using lye or 
wood ashes, as used in the making of 
corn hominy. 
Pearl grits, 
ideal breakfast 
eaten with butter 
not so generally 
is in South. 


made of 

dish, but is 
ind meats, and is 

known any where as 

This same little 
is most convenient for grinding 

kinds of erain, peas, etc, for young 
! {Mrs E. A. G 


corn, is an 
better 


the 


Mock Mince Pie 

five medium-sized apples, 
and Oked in a 
soft, add two crack- 
, hale 
ilt; cinnamon, allspice, 
nutmeg to taste, and half cup 

Mix well together and cook 
until the cracker swells 


né e pie.—[Z. 


ll pieces 
er until 
rolled fine cup 


cloves, 


An Indoor Convenience 


homema thes 


shown 
wall 
back- 
the 
up 


dé oO ruck 
ttach li to the 
throug! the 


screws 
ind wil i use 
folded 
sted in Fig 
t ide any size 
must, in inv case, be 
when t rack is in 
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Fig I—Sidearms with Ho.cs 
use the rear ends of the side arms 
will catch under the lower edge of the 
back-board, EP, and thus be held firm- 
ly in a horizontal position. 
Five-eighths-inch holes are bored in 
side arms, and also in the side 
pieces, AA, to receive the dowels on 
which the clothes hang. The rear 
dowel, it will be noticed, is a little 
longer than the projecting 
through the side AA, thus 


these 


others, 


piece 

















Fig T11i—Up and Out of the Way 


which 
should 


hinges, or axis, on 
The dowels 
by brads, but, of 
course, no brads should be used in 
the side pieces, AA, the dowel 
must turn freely in these. 

Make the back-board of hard wood, 
as well as all other parts, to hold the 
strain, and screw back-board very 
firmly to side and to the wall, 
for the same reason.—[Suggested by 
J. W. Wolfe 


forming the 
the rack swings 
be held in place 


since 


pieces, 


molasses, a 


Good Things to Eat 


Bologaa Sausage 

fine six pounds lean beef, 
one pound salt pork, three pounds 
lean fresh pork and one pound beef 
suet. Mix well, then add one ounce 
ground white pepper, one teaspoon 
ground mace, three ounces salt, quar- 
ter teaspoon cayenne pepper and. one 
large.onion, chopped very fine. Mix 
well, then fill into casings or muslin 
bags. Make a strong brine that will 
float an egg, put the sausage in this 
and let remain two weeks, turning and 
skimming every day. At the end of 
the first week throw away old brine 
und put the sausage in a new brine 
for the second week, then take out, 
drain and smoke for a week. After 
smoking, rub over the outside thor- 
oughly with melted lard and if you 
wish to keep the sausage for any 
length of time, sprinkle outside liber- 
aliy with pepper, after rubbing with 
lard. Hang in a cool, dry and dark 
place. 


“hop very 


Sweet Pickle for Pork 

For 100 pounds of side meat or 
hams allow eight pounds clean, coarse 
salt, two pounds brown sugar, or one 
quart melasses, three ounces soda, 
two saltpeter, and _ suflicient 
water to dissolve these ingredients. 
Put over the fire and just before it 
boils, skith well, let it boil up once, 
skim again; and when perfectly cold 
pour it over the meat packed in a jar 
or barrel Weight down so that the 
me will alw under the brine, 
cover, set in cool plac After 
five or six weeks lift the sides and 
hams out of brine, let drain and 


this 
ith corn cob, hickory or 


ounces 


ivs be 


and 


smoke well w 
maple chips. 
Tea Muffins 
together, quarter 
granulated sugur, 


cup, each 
add one 


Cream 
butter, and 
egg, well beaten, quarters cup 
milk, two cups flour, sifted and two 
teaspoons baking powder. Bake in 
buttered pans about 20 minutes.—[M. 
P. 


thr 
three 


Cranberry Sauce (Jelly) 
Add 1 cup water to 1 quart cran- 
berries and cook 10 to 15 minutes, 
then add 2 heaping cups sugar and 
cook 10 to 1D minutes longer. Rub 
through a sieve and pour into a mold 
wet in cold water When ready to 
serve turn out on a platter.—[B. H. K. 
No More Canned Graytich 

packing concerns of 
have announced that 
will be canned, 
found that 


The principal 
Gloucester, Mass, 
no more grayfish 
as it has been 
after a short while this fish becomes 
both watery and oily and totally un- 
fit for as food. This is a peculiar 
way for canned fish to act, and when 
it is found that fish flesh does so, it is 
impossible to remedy it. The so-called 
grayfish is nothing but the ordinary 
dogfish that are so cordially detested 
by the fishermen along the coasts, be- 
cause it drives away other fish and 
consumes enormous quantities of 
them. In Maine the fishermen have 
petitioned the legislature for bounties 
on dogfish, so as to encourage their 
Slaughter, inasmuch as they are use- 
less for ordinary markets.—[B. M 
Parker 


use 


Den't Do It 

Don’t do it. A eonsistent 
Christian never 3. The funda- 
mental principle of the Christian re- 
ligion is Faith. Faith and worry are 
poor bed _§ fellows Worry never 
helped any mortal since the world 
began: it won't help vou. Use a little 
philosophy. It has been truly said: 
“There is one bank that never refuses 
to honor one’s drafts—the Bank of 
Worry It cashes all checks drawn 
against it. It is what one takes out, 
not what one leaves in that draws in- 
terest—and a high rate of interest 
at that.-—[Edward B. Warman in 
Nautilus. 


Worry. 


A Polite Sentence 
The teacher had given’. several 
wores for the class to use in sen- 
tences, among then “rooster.” Thomas 
turned in this bit of erudition: 
“Mister Chickens are called roost- 
er -(H. W 
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Fig 1—The Rack Ready for Use 


Putting Down Carpets 

The secret of carpet-laying is sim- 
ple, but it is all the more worth 
passing on for the benefit of other 
home makers. All depends on the or- 
der in which different sides of 
carpet are tacked. First, tack across 
the end of the room across the end 
of the breadths of carpet—mind, noj 
along their lengths Tack this end 
firmly and rather closely. Then take 
the opposite end, leaving the two 
sides loose until the second end has 
been stretched tightly and tacked ig 
place. By taking the opposite end fo; 
the second row of tacks, one can pull 
the carpet .true, while the average 
carpet put down by inexperiencey 
hands and tacked along one end and 
then down the side is very apt to by 
pulled askew. The two ends fastened, 
the carpet is true to the room, 
the work of tacking the sides is soo 
accomplished. These do not require 
tacking as closely as the ends, excepi 
in front of doors. 

Another idea: If the old-fashioned 
rag carpet is used in the kitchen, de 
not have it sewed. The breadths laid 
in place and silghtly lapped will stay 
in place fairly well, and they can be 
lifted and cleaned so much more 
easily that it is worth while to leave 
them loose. When cleaned, each 
breadth should be pinned firmly ona 
clothesline. Whip the lower edge of 
the breadth thoroughly, and then un- 
pin and hang it up by the other edge, 
and whip again. In this way rag 
car et too heavy to be well cleaned at 
home can be handled and made even 
cleaner than is done by carpet-clean- 
ing establishments,—[Mrs C. A. V 
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The Oil Tree of China 


One of the 
very useful trees in 
“tung” or oil tree, 
China. This tree is 
and has vivid green 
white blossoms. The seeds 
poisonous, and it is from these 
the oil, for commercial purposes 
extrat 


ted 
Th most 


‘urious and 
the world is 
which grow 
very beautifu 
leaves and p 


most 


vet 


the 


important use of tl 
painting boats. It gives a 
glossy appearance and preserves 
wood for a long time. It is also 
in varnishes, paints, water-proof 
umbrellas, water-proofing paper, 
among the poorer people, for 
inating purposes.—[W. P. Knight 
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A Common Sense and Comfortable Dress 


Nes 2935 and 2929—This combination offers 
the woman comfort and freedom in dress. * 
well as style and good appearance. To these 
advantages may be added that of economs 
As illustrated, the blouse and bloomers were 
made of a soft fawn silk, and the over ress 
of dull brown jersey cloth, but cf course sny 
other preferred or practical combination can 
be used. The point of comfort is that ths 
dress can be worn without corsets, and ne 
petticoat is needed. If the overdress is made 
of soft material, it is best to make it with 3 
deep hem and several tucks above it, but if 
serge or other substantial woolen goods & 
used, all that is necessary is just the ordinary 
hem. The blouse and bloomers should then 

of silk or satin, so that the woolen 
the overdress will not stick to it, 3% 
if both were wool. The cuffs on the 
may be made deep enough to meet 
laced boots. When this combination 
worn, the only necessary undergat- 
ments are a knit union suit and batiste 
chemise. Thus may economy, comfort and 
good style be secured. The illustration calls 
for two separate patterns. Sizes ran from 
34 to 46 bust measure. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATBST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100Ibe -——Cattle—,. -——Hog—, -—Sheep—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Chicago «...+-$18.50 $19.25 $13.75 $18.45 $8.50 $12.00 
New York..... 17-50 17.85 14.00 18.50 8.50 11.25 
Buffalo ....+- - 16.00 16.40 14.75 18.50 9.50 11.50 
pittsburgh .... 15.00 16.25 14.25 18.50 9.50 11.50 
Kansas City .. 1850 18.75 14.00 18.35 8.25 11.75 





At New York, steers opened slow 
and steady to 25¢c lower, later prime 
firm to 25c higher, others steady, bulls 
and cows lower, common to prime 
steers $8.50@17.50 p 100 Ibs, butcher 
pulls 6@9, cows 3.50@9.50, heifers 7@ 
11. Calves were steady, common to 
prime veals 15@21, culls 12 @14.50, fed 
calves 10@12. 

Sheep and lambs opened steady, 
later sheen unchanged, lambs lower, 
market closed better. Comnon to 
prime sheep (ewes) sold at $4.0@ 
8.50, culls 3@4, yearlings 9@10, com- 
mon to choice lambs 12@15, culls 9 
@11. 

Hogs opened $1 lower, ruled steady 
later and closed 50c higher, light to 
fairly heavy N Y¥ and Pa hogs $13.75 
“14 p 100 lbs, pigs 13@13.50, roughs 
11.75@12, stags 9. 

The Horse Market 

Although truckmen were tempora- 
rily out of the market owing to 
strikes, the supply of good big sea- 
soned horses proved light and dealers 
had little trouble in disposing of those 
offered at steady prices. Ordinary to 
choice heavy drafters are quoted at 
$275 @ 400 p head, fair to good chunks, 
114) to 1400 Ibs, 200@275, poor to 
good second-hand delivery horses 40 
a 1bo. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 
919.... -@% HD 67 
918 HO1G4 58 A) 
WT 4514 44 46 
o1e 38 36 38 
915.... 30% 2814 30% 

Butter 

At New York, a generally steady 


undertone prevails in the butter mar- 
although export business has 
upset by reason of the strike. 
Consumers object to high prices ex- 

ted across the counter, In a jobbing 
wi emy scorihg higher than extra 
sold at TO@T1ec p Ib, firsts 65@ 
ti014e, held stock 62@67ce, state dairy 


» 


63% 89e. 


Ket, 


been 


Cheese 

New York, prices were maine 
around the highest level yet 
reached, some export business noted 
which helped the situation. Current 
makes of flats and. twins 3114 @33c p 
lb, Wis twins 80@32c, Y A 33c, skims 
17 @ 238¢. 


At 


The Milk Market 
At New York, trade was fairly ac- 
tive and surplus diminishing. The Nov 
rate for 3% milk in 20)-210-mile zone 
is $3.33 p 100 Ibs, 3.06% milk is 3.57, 
and 4% is 3.73. 


General Markets 

[From Page 23.] 
well-known hop authority of Port- 
land, Ore, advises American Agricul- 
lurist that considerabie new acreage 
will be put into hops on the Pacific 
coast next year. England seems to be 
the present and prospective buyer. 

Official figures at hand show 719 
acreage under hops in England at a 
little less than 17,000 acres, or 8% gain 
over a year ago. 

At New York, offerings restricted, 
recent firmness continued, prime to 
choice SO@Sic p lb, with fey Pacific 
coast grown S8@ 92c. 

Onions 


What the onion market wants right 
now is’. bright, clear weather, and 
there is discernible an undertone of 
confidence in prices, with really 
stronger markets at a number of in- 
terior distributing points, Recent sales 
at Rochester, N Y, were up to $4.25 p 
1%) Ibs, and at Minneapolis and St Paul 
4.50@4.60, while the Phila market 
was soft around 3.75 as a top. At Chi- 
cago, high grade red and yellow on- 
ions sold at 4.25@4.50, and Cal fruits 
as high as 5. 

In terms of carlots, 500 bus each, 
the bureau of crop estimates places 
the °19 production of onions in 15 
leading states of the north at 22,000 
cars compared with more than 27,000 
in "18, and 25,000 in "17. The peak of 
the movement from country shipping 
Points toward the big distributing and 
storage markets was reached in Oct; 
for example, a year ago 3521 cars, di- 
minishing in Nov to 2603 cars, and in 
Dec SSH cars. Last spring northern 
yellow onions sold as high as $6@7 p 
100 Ibs, and the short Tex crop at 
Prices satisfactory to southern grow- 
ers, The bulletin says the "19 crop of 
northern onions has peaked a month 
earlier and is apparently moving into 
consumption with greater rapidity 
than either of the crops of ‘18 or "17, 
80 far as actual initial movement is 
concerned. But it questions whether 
this is a fact, believing that instead 
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of onions this fall moving rapidly into 
consumption the great Cal crop is be- 
ing shipped into’ eastern storage 
houses to come on the market later. 
But the N Y crop shows a contrary 
tendency, less than half as many cars 
moving this year to date as same pe- 
riod two years ago in spite of prices 
now being higher than then. What- 
ever the theory, the facts remain that 
our eastern markets for onions this 
fall are rather slow. 

Among the heaviest shippers of on- 
ions just now is Cul, much of the 
choice stock from that far off state 
reaching the east. The Ct valley this 
season up to close of Uct shipped out 
1532 cars compared with 1870 cars the 
same period one year ago. 

At. New York, undertone one of 
firmness, rea and yellow $2.50@4 p 
100 Ibs, pickie onions 5@5. 

Poultry 

At New York, market well supplied, 
and a fair but not urgent demand at 
about former prices. Spring chickens 
23@25%ec p lb lw, fowls 22@25c, 
turkeys 80@35c, fresh killed western 
spring turkeys 38@45c d w, milk-fed 
chickens 37@4tc, Phila fresh killed 
iced chickens 42@48c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, the open autumn and 
mild weather continue to bring for 
ward large supplies of attractive veg- 
etables meeting good sale. Brussells 
sprouts 10@20c p qt, green and wax 
beans $2.50@4.50 p bskt, beets Toc @ 
$1.25, carrots T5c@$1, rough celery $2 
@3 p cra, cabbage WaT50 p 100, 
caulifower $2@4 p cra, parsnips $2@ 






3 p bbl, spinach 30c @ Sl, marrow 
squash $1@1.50, 
Wool 


In the woo] trade not only dealers, 
but the big producers are very much 
interested in the fact that the British 
govt is shipping 50,000 bales Austra- 
lian wools to Boston to be_ sold 
at auction. Influential western inter- 
ests have protested to congress that 
this should be discouraged, lest it de- 
moralize prices on domestic wool. The 
federal govt has no po\.er to prohibit 
shipments of British wool to the U S. 





Domestic wools are in fair defand, 
particularly better grades of fine 
fleeces on %4-blood O and all good 


staple %-bloods, these unwashed 
combing all the way up to Se p Ib, 
lower grades 65@ Gc. 

Nor is this all. British Wool Con- 
troller F.-°V. Wiley, now in Boston, 
announced further that monthly ship- 
ments of 30,000 bales will follow if 
deemed advisable. He called attention 
to the fact, however, that a large part 


of the British controlled wool would 
eventually find a market in U § 


whether auctioned in London or Bos- 
ton. The British govt now owns about 
2,500,000 bales, and also is under con- 
tract to take the next Australian 
clip of about 2,500,000 bales. All of 
this spells competition for American 
wool growers. 


THE POTATO SITUATION 


Aroostook potatoes are being 
shipped freely, mostly ta N E mar- 
kets, but some to N Y and further 
west and south. Out shipments 
are also large from Mich, Minn and 
N Y, while a few cars coming forward 
each week from Canadian _ points, 
mostly N B. Some firmness has been 
developed at primary markets in Minn 
and Wis, and this may have a favor- 
able influence on the exst. 

At New York, a heal:hy trade, mar- 
ket fairly well supported at about re- 
cent prices around $2.25% 2. p 100 
lbs for good to choice N Y and Me, 
with L 1 4.25@5 p bag of 165 lbs, and 
Jersey 3@4; sweet potatoes 1@2 p 
bskt. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK 


Baldwin apples selling at $5 p bbl 
for No l1’s and No 2’s. Canning apples 
$2 p 100 Ibs, cider apples 1@1.35. . In 
my opinion half the winter fruit is 
being sold for cider and canning, bar- 
rels are scarce and high, also help. 
My McIntosh are netting me 8 p bbl 
here, outlook good later for winter 
fruit to advance.—[A. R. B., Winter- 
port, Me. 

Good crop of apples on well-sprayed 
orchards, but much scab elsewhere. 
Baldwin $5.50@6.50 p bbl f o b ship- 
ping station, Greening §.50@7, McIn- 
tosh 6.50@9, Ben Davis 5.50@6, Jona- 
than 6@S8, Many sales at these prices, 
not much fruit left in growers’ hands. 
[E. L. H., Ulster Park, N Y. 

Only a few apples left in growers’ 
hands, probably 90% sold.—[E. F. 
Copeland, Colrain, Mass. 

At New York, prices cover a wide 
range, market still full of soft stock, 
autumn varieties, windfalls, ete, all 
such unfavorably affected by the very 
soft weather which continued up to 
the close of Oct. Choice to fey winter 
apples were held at full prices Bald- 
win $5.50@8 p bbl, Spy 6@9, Ben 
Davis 4.50@6, Greening 7.50@9, York 
Imperial 5@7.50. Poor to common 
crane sold all the way down to 2@3p 


At Philadelphia, live fowls 22@23e¢ p 
Ib, spring chickens 22@28c, fresh eggs 














searce at 65c p doz, fair to good (1@ 
63c. Butter, solid packed extra cmy 
70c p lb, higher scoring 71@73c, flat 
cheese firm at 3144.@33%c, onions 3 
@3.75 p 100 lbs, cabbage low at 25@ 
60c p bskt, potatoes 90c@1.15 for No 
1 and 3.55 p 150-lb sack, sweet pota- 
toes 75¢c@1.10 p bskt. String beans 1 
@2.25 p bu, beets 2G4e p bch, lima 
beans 2.50@3.25 p %-bu bskt, apples 
1@2.25 p bu and 3.00@8 p bbl, cran- 
berries dull at 1.50@3 p cra. Live 
steers 13@15.50 p 100 lbs, hogs 13@ 
14, country dressed 24@27, winter 
bran 45@46 p ton, spring bran 43.50@ 
44.50, shorts 48.50@49.50. corn 1.56@ 
1.58 p bu, oats, No 1 8144 @S2e, No 2 
80% @8lc. 





Cigar Leaf Tobacco 


SRepesennennvenrecnisinenecnenenerniny 


seensupeveneonnsani rrenssiiee 


Marketing Organizatioas 


In a leicer to a local newspaper, 
D. H. Landis, secretary of the Lancas- 
ter county, Pa, tobacco growers’ com- 
pany goes into considerable detail in 
expressing his views on tobacco mar- 
keting organizations. Following is an 
abstract of his letter: 


rensrienener 


As manufacturing concerns have 
organized, we tobicco growers must 
organize in order to meet their 
business methods in a_ business 
way. It is a part of the tobacco 
growers’ business to form iobacco 
packing companies, Best results can 


be secured through a company of to- 
bacco growers packing on the same 
business principles as does the pro- 
fessional packer, It will be well to 
have companies of this kind in all 
parts of Lancaster county and have 
the tobacco of each section stand on 
its own merits. These grower-pack- 
ing organizations should above all else 
not be antagonistic to one another. 


These grower-packing companies 
should organize with a central head. 
The Lancaster county tobacco grow- 


ers’ assn, or an executive board could 
be made such a head; but eich com- 
pany should conduct its business in- 
dividually. Every grower in Lancas- 
ter Co should hold stock in cne or 
more of these companies, This is the 
soundest means of organizing the to- 
bacco growers of Lancaster Co that I 
know of. It requires about $1,000,000 


to pack our Lancaster crop of tobac- 
Last year several grower-packing 
packe a 


co. 


companies about S700 amity 


. 
worth, and although last fail this 
looked uncertain the dollars invested 
in the stock of these companies yield- 
ed handsome profits. Just as soon as 
the tobacco grower companies’ pack- 
ings amount to a controlling interest, 
just that soon we can command a liv- 
ing price for our tobacco. 





Tobacco Notes 

In southern Steuben Co, N Y, tobac- 
co crop is more or less damaged by 
grasshoppers, according to a corre- 
spondent, buyers in late Oct offering 
18 @25c p lb for best crops. Our cor- 
respondent refused 25c for his own 
excellent crop and has had four buy- 
ers after it, all claiming 25c the limit. 

This county raises exclusively white 
turley and about one-half a crop this 
year, Farmers are expecting’ higher 
prices than paid last year on account 
of shortage in yield.—[C. L. T., 
Georgetown, Brown County, O. 

Pennsylvania seed leaf is the best 
crop raised in years, no hail and wind 


storms and very few worms. At 
present no bids and growers not in- 
clined to seil. Prefer to hold until 


tobacco is stripped and expect to get 
25¢e.—[G. C. &., Jersey Shore, Pa. 

_ Havana seed tobacco sold at Wash- 
ingtonboro at 30c p lb in the bdle. 
Hail-cut seed leaf about all sold at a 
price of S@12c, most of it at 10@11c. 
[A. E. L., Clay, Lancaster County, Pa. 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
Printed under this heading in one line without charge 


if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held. and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely joc ! town- 
&hip interest. Send in your notice as much in ad v 

n s m udvance 
as possible. 


National grange meeting. Grand Rapids, Nov 12-21. 

Amer assn agricultural colleges and exper staticns, 
Chicago, Nov 11-17. 

Coliseum poultry show, Chicago, Ul, Nov 26-Dec 1. 

Amer Aberdeen-Angus breeders’ assn, Chicago, IM, 
Nov 20-Deo 6. 








N Y state hort soc, Rochester, N } Jan 15-15 
Agricultural week, Trenton, N J, Jan 12-17 
N J hort soc, Atlantic City, Dee 1-3. 
Ohio state grange, Columbus, Dec 9-11. 
Pa state grange, Pittsburgh, Dec 9-11. 
N Y hort soc, Rochester, Jan 13-15, 1920, 
N Y agri soc, Albany, Jan 21-22, 199& 
Mo state poultry show, Marshall, Mo, Dee 2-3. 
Farm Products Show, Harrisburg, Pa, Jan 20-23. 
Peninsula hort sec, Chestertown. Md. Jan 6-8, 
Interstate milk producers’ assn, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Dee 1-2 
Tri-state farm products show, Cincinnati, O, 
Nov 29-Dee 6 
Ohic state grange, Columbus, O, Dec 9-12 
N Y state dairymen’s assn, Geneva, N Y, Nov 18-20, 
Grange meetings, Columbus. O, Dee 9-12 i 
burgh, , Dec 9-12: Rochester, N Y, Feb 9-12. 
Ohio winter courses, Columbus, O, Jan 5-Feb 27. 
Va hort soc, Dec 2-4 


Nov 17- 


Poultry short course, New Brunswick, N J, 
Feb 20. 

National motor car show, New York city, N Y, 
Jd “19 
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Duroe Sale Next Week 


H. Dreisbach of Logan Elm 


D. 
farm at Kingston, O, will hold a Du- 
roc-Jersey sale at his farm on Novem- 


ber 13. At this sale there will be sold 
about 50 head, and all are cholera im- 
mune. Included in the 50 is one sen- 
ior yearling boar, winner at’ three 
state fairs in 1$1%; five fall yearling 
boars, 15 spring boars, one spring 
yearling sow, 11 fall yearling gilts, 
and 20 spring gilts. These are sired by 
D. H.’s Orion King, King W illetta, 
Congo King, Orion Cherry §S, Urion 
Cherry Chief 2d, Cherry King Jack, 
Willetta Modern King, McOrion Cherry 
King, Colonel Willetta and Improver’s 
Orion Sth. 

The dams of the animals consigned 
are by the following well-known 
boars: Tax Dodgers, Defender 2d, Su- 
perba Defender, Colonel Success, 
Cherry High Chief, Golden King, Or- 
jon Cherry King 13th, Tax Payers’ Pal 
2d, King Willetta, Golden Fancy, De- 
fender and Lucy’s Ohio Volunteer. 

There are more King Willetta sows 
in this herd than in any other herd in 
the United States, and the name Orion 
Cherry King appears in the pedigrees 
of 48 out of the 50 head in this sale. 
This consignment was selected with 
great care, the sole aim being.to place 
before the breeders a choice lot of 
richly bred, well-developed breeding 
stocki Mr Dreisbach had an exhibit at 
the Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky state 
fairs and won a number of ribbons. 





New Shorthorn Association 

The Shorthorn breeders of Adams 
county, O, recently met at West Un- 
ion, O, and organized a permanent as- 
sociation, which is to be known as the 
Adams county Shorthorn breeders’ as- 
sociation. The following officers were 
elected: President, C. S. Kirker; first 
vice-president, R. G. Mahaffey; second 
vice-president, J. L. Vane; third vice- 
president, J. W. Knox; secretary- 
treasurer, L. D. Whittenmyer. 

The purpose of this organization is 
to bring the breeders together so that 
they will work together and try to put 


Adams county on the map and to have 
more and better cattie. rhey already 
have more than a dozen members, 





Heifer Calf Club 

The breeders of Columbia county, 
O, organized a county breeders’ asso- 
ciation August, 1919, and last spring 
they put on a heifer calf club. They 
expect to sell these calves, with some 
other cattle which the association will 
consign in June, 1920. The county has 
about 125 head of pure-bred cattle, so 
quite a lot of interest is being shown 
and several] anticipate buying at this 
sale, 


New York Cattle to Florida 

The Wait farms, near Auburn, N Y, 
breeders of Holsteins, report the sale 
of 10 pure-bred Holstein females to 
Florida Ranch and Dairy Corporation 
of Miami, Fla, The Wait farms have 
made a previous sale of a two-year- 
old bull to this corporation and have 
also sent consignments to South Caro- 
lina and Colorado. Their herd was 
selected from the best producing lines 
of the breed and A R O work will be 
carried on with it. 


Ayrshires to Foreign Buyers 

J. G. Watson, secretary of the Ayr- 
shire breeders’ association, reports 
that during the past few weeks there 
has been considerable inquiry from 
foreign countries for Ayrshire stock. 
That these inquiries mean business is 
evidenced by the following sales just 
consummated. 

A. B. McConnell & Sons of Welling- 
ton, O, have sold a voung Ayrshire 
sire to Henry Springer of Bluefields, 
Nicaragua, © A. This young sire is 
royally bred, being by Henderson's 
Choice and out of First Quarter, a 
splendid Ayrshire matron. 

J. W. Clise has sold to K. Machi- 


mura of Ban-na-guro, Hokkaida, 
Japan, the Ayrshire yearling bul), 
Willowmoor Drummondine Pan, he 


by Willowmoor Peter Pan "th anda 
out of Willowmoor Lily 3d, a daugh- 





30 
CATTLE BREEDERS 
SEMAUOUNWAL EAM TLE 


Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
MILKING SHORT HORN CATTLE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 
Flintstone Sire. Grade up 
herds Produce Milk and 
Write for Descriptive Sales 
Production Records and in- 
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Wade's Dairy Shorthorns 


“Queenston Duke,” Grand Champion at the 
International 1917 and 1918, and at Illinois, 
Ohio and New York State Fairs in 1918 and 
1919. Fifty cows and heifers of breeding age 
in the herd, all Record of Merit cows or their 
daughters, half of which have been prize win- 
ners at the leading shows 
Choice bul! calves only 
J. E. &@ C. B. va 
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for sale 


Guangevilie, Ohio 


MAPLE LAWN TEINS 


CORTLAND, Y 


OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf 


25-pound 


ELLIS, 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; froma 


dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 


Cc. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. _Y. 
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wint ist “a 
JOHN ©. REAGAN, ° TULLY, N.Y 








James Smith & Sons 
DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 


HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 

tested by state or feder gov't 

A Satisfied Customer. 
East Buffalo, N. Y. 

Residence Oxford (965 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


All cows tuberculin 
Our Motto: 

Office and Barns, 

Office Phone Howard 344 





Hamittor la. wit 
8 i 
‘ it 
ter seven days This calf 
mark ad. t w tha t ir 


» $7 1) 
BRADLEY FULLER, - UTICA, N. Y. 
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HOLSTEINS at AU iCTION 


Send for information about the sales = 

of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, = 

held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the = 

— First Tuesday and Wedaesday of | 

every other moath, Dec. 2-3, 1919 3 
Come to Brattleboro, the Helstein-Friesian 

Capital of America 

The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 





Address 








HOL STEIN BULL 
Born Oct 0. 19 Sired by King Changel- 
ings, a 33-™ und | son of King of the u Dam 
a good A R O daughter of Changeling Butter Boy 
Secor qd dam a daughter f Tidy Abbekirh *rine 
He Is ely neon well grown and a perfect 


. 
of th 
Pont 
indi 
N. Y. 


vidu Rn 
Harry N. ‘Petzold, Braedoon Farm, R 


3. Owego, 


och deh A wet Hee HOLSTEIN BULL ons 
n Ju b LY1LS; sire - 
lantha Johanna Lad al Ticty Abt ort Pr e 

A R _ grensteuent r of Hengerveld 

d dy 
N. ¥. 


f is nicely irkec 
Fred A. Blower, R F. o. 


Holst eins w anted 


Grade 2-year young 
freshen tl fa i st 
Address 


os orade 


c hing fror 


Owego, 


TULLY, 


ages 


%. VY. 
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BOX 217, 





Holste eins F or Sale 
1100 to 1400 Yhs., ng 60 Ibs 


n 


at 
CORTLAND, N. Y 


IN BUL 


r 
PECK, 


HOLSTE 


MILES MILES J. 


y marked and : ‘ 
fk Zz f ii 


ROYCE & TOMPKINS 


8 
t 
t 


"BERKS HIRE N Y 
Holstein-Friesian Heifer and Bull 


Pure-bred registered and hig rh grade. Splendid 
C ‘alves individuals and breeding, Reg. Duroc pigs 
Browncroft Farms, McGraw, Cortland Co., 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, ete. 





ter of Lily of Willowmoor, the world’s 
record Ayrshire in fat production. 

Capt A. Henry Higginson of Middle- 
sex Meadows farm at South Lincoln, 
Mass, has purchased six young Ayr- 
shire females from Iroquois farm at 
Cooperstown, N Y, to be shipped to 
Valdemar Millar of St Thomas, Virgin 
Islands. This latter sale’ makes the 
third shipment of Ayrshires to the 
Virgin Islands in the past few months. 

Promising Cattle to Hiinois 

E. A, N Y, Hol- 
stein breeder, shipped ‘a car 
of two-year-olds, freshen this 
fall or winter, to A. L, Goodenough of 
Morrison, Ill. This was a very choice, 
superior lot of cattle of good size, 
high individuality, well bred and very 
promising These carefully seletced 
animals should be a credit to the Hol- 
stein interests in the Mr Powell 
also re that several choice bulls 
have been shipped to South America 
and that a beautiful three-year-old 

»W~ Was Frecently shipped to J. A. 
Bausch of Fairview, Pa 


Powell of Syracuse 
recently 
due to 


west, 


ports 


Holsteins for French Government 
Miles J. Peck of Cortland, N Y, 
breeder of Holsteins, writes that he 
ompleted an order of dairy cattle for 
‘rench nment the hater part 
These cows were from 
<« vears old ghed from 
I4™) pounds each. This is a 
used for exhibi- 
nee, to demon- 
h the kind of cattle 
\ from the United 
they willing to pay the 
Mir Pee nfo that he 
milkin : vs gets 14 


f£ove! 
nber. 
ind 


order to be 


poses mn Fra 


ms us 
and 
cans of m .ay. 


Plan County Breeders’ Sale 

The \i Shorthorn 
breeders’ association of Ohio will hold 
nial sale t the fair grounds at 
London, ©), on November 5. This sale 
will consist of about 57 cows and heif- 
ers \ IS. bull and is one of 
offerings ever put out by the 
There are a number of 
several bred females and 
some open heifers, Among the 
consigners are many well-known 


Shorthorn breeders 


lison county 


the best 
association, 
,ounge calves, 


yvounesg 


Important Percheron Sale 

FE. R. White of Selma farm at Lees- 
burg, \ has sold to W. H. Butler 
of the Woodside stud at Sandusky, O, 
t Percheron stallion and four mares. 
The stallion is Laet, the grand champ- 
llion at the recent 
Z The mares include 
is and her four-year-old 
Toan: Intrepid, out of 
1 t! ir-old filly by 
Belle. This 
the most im- 
reported re- 


in Percheron sta 


as ae | ‘< 
it of La 
one of 

eron 


Perel sales 


Guernsey Products Make Record 
milk and cream contest con- 
by the federal department of 
ure at the National dairy 
and the gold medals were 
to the Guernsey products in 
Not only was the first 
prize won by Guernsey products, but 
the scores awarded were the highest 
ever allowed by government officials, 
ind the first and only 100% score ever 
given any milk or cream in the world. 
world. 

It is the first 
of the dairy show 
have been won by 
The mples were 
from Elliott-Brant 
geles ( showing 


igricult 
how fit 
iwarded 
both clas 


time in the history 
that both awards 
the same exhibitor. 
sent 2000 miles 
rancho at Los An- 
what has been 


. pull 
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made possible by scientific methads in 
the handling of high class dairy prod- 
ucts, 


Complete Shorthorn Association 

The Ottawa county Shorthorn 
breeders’ association of Ohio recently 
elected the following officers and com- 
pieted its organization: President, A. 
E. Gratop of Oak Harbor; vice-presi- 
dent, J. F. Meyers of Clay Center, and 
secretary-treasurer, O. M. Beier of 
Oak Harbor. G, A, Markley and C, J. 
Jones, with the above-mentioned ofi- 
cers, constitute the executive commit- 
lee, Mr Jones is the county agricul- 
tural agent. 


Secures Good Shorthorn Bull 

Edward W. Laibe of Columbus 
Grove, ©, recently purchased the 
Shorthorn bull. Imp Newton Loyalist, 
of C. I. Broede of Bloomville, ©, for 
S000). 


Heifers of Good Stock 

of Quincy, UO, re- 
two Scotch Short- 
heifers, Claytonia 
Dainty 2d, a Cruickshank Village 
Girl, and Lady Missie 6th, a Marr 
Missie to L. Hl. Steve of St Marys, O. 


Yearling 

Ivan S. Clayton 
ports the sale of 
horn yearling 


Another Export Sale 


Dr Dic kinson Gorsuch of Glencoe, 
t! hipped a young Ayr- 
Ww. Cameron Lonson of 
The Ayrshire export 
inues brisk and Mr Ion- 
expects to purchase some females 
the near future 
Choice Bull Calf Sold 
Hf. A, Moses, owner of Worondke 
Heights farm at Woronoco, Mass, 
breeder of Ayrshire cattle, has sold to 
fii. S. Day of Lewiston, Me. a yvoung 
calf by Lessnessock Sir Robert 
and out of their choicely bred cow, 
Lochfergus Ruby. 


Publie S 


susiness cont 


sale Reports 
Hoistcia 
8s. J 


Arndt & Freyman. 
Y Ott L. lves 


Noven ner 8 Lobdell, Pine Cliff 
farm ist 
November 11 
November 12 
view farm 
November Li—Tole Med inty breeders, 
November 19 io olstein sale. FE. 
M. Hastings 
Novemb £0 
Sale ¢ 
November 24-2" rnell . ¥. verpool 
Pedigree iv 


manag 


sale » 
Maryland 


Holstein 
Sale & 
Purebred Live Stock 


mber l ra airymen’s guaranty 
fy) N sales 


Euger 
Purebred 
April $- 25 LN Y 
and Pedig 
Jersey 
December rer o. 


Ohic ca 
sfield, Ohio. 


rg, Pa Linden Grove farm. 


Mass. Hood farm J. E. 


Edmond Butler 
Burr Oaks Jersey 


N Me 

rr NJ 

mn & Sons. 

Durec-Jersey 

November 8-—South Charleston, O. R. C. Clark & 
Son 

November 8—Bluffton, O Noah B. 

November 1 Kingston, O. D. H, 
Elm farm 

November 18 —Colum 

Son 
November 26 yan f 0. 
boar 


Steiner. 
Dreishach, Logan 


bus Grove, O. J. E. Stemen & 
Van Wert County Duroc 
assn 

Hereford 
Chicago, Ul Hereford Ass'n 
Kansas City, Me Manager. 
1220—Chicago, Ill ol B 


December Sale R. 
J. Kinzer 


February 10 Taylor 














Cavalier’s 


This is the yearling bull owned by 
championship _ in 


Lincoln, Mass. He captured junior 


at Worcester, 1919 


His dam is Netherall 


Netherall Chancellor 


Middlesex Meadows farms at South 
the Ayrshire class 


Kate 20th, with a record of 


11,239 pounds milk, 457 pounds fat in a year. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


110 Fresh cows. Try a lozd of these if you want milk. 
150 Cows due to calve this month and next. Good 
size aud the best dairy type you ever saw. 

T0 Registered cows, fresh and due to calves soon. 

10 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breeding. 


60 Heifers. They are extra high grades. Mostly dug 
to calve this spring 


Cortland Holstein Farms 


Dept. 0. A., 203-205 wag? Bank Bidg., 
CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


We Must Sell at Once 
500 
Holstein Heifers 


All are two and three years of age and as nice a 
lot as you could wish to see. They are well bred, 
nicely marked and bred to good registered Hol 
bulls, to freshen this winter and early spring 
will have them tuberculin tested by a veterinarian 
approved by the U. S. Bureau. of Animal Industry. 

Will sell in earload lots or will ship and sell them 
at auction in any sectéen desiring this stock. 

If interested, come at once or wire us. Price wil 
be se low that you will buy quick. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS | 


Backed by 120 Ibs. miik in 1 day; 28,000 : 
ibs. milk and 1200 Ibs. butter in a year. 
We should be pleased to mail you pedi- 
grees and prices of a few we have to offer 
from 3 to 10 months old. 
THEY ARE DANDIES 3 
E. H. KNAPP & SONS, FABIUS, N. Y. : 

















WE HAVE FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


A Carload of Grade 


Ayrshire Cows 


Due to calve in spri by service our b 
re ~e —- 


= STRATHGLASS FARM, 


sires 


Port Chester, N. Y 


AYRSHIRES etic 


PRODUCTIVENESS 
AT ORCHARD HILL FARMS, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y 
W. S. MACUONALD, SUPT. 


Jersey Bulls 


WILL INCREASE THE PRODUCTION AND 
PROFIT OF YOUR HERD 

for our 

on bulls and bull calv: 

THE C HAMPION 


HOOD FARM, - 


Jersey BULL CALVES 


SIRED BY POGIS 99 OF HOOD FARM {9TH 
and out of high producing dams. at farmers’ prices 


Carlisle Farm, (eee  aoites, Mor 








illustrated cireular and prices 
. Tich in the blood of 
PRODUCERS 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Send 








REGISTERED GRANDSONS OF 


World’s Record Jersey Cow 


Ready for 1 


Great Circular iH 
in accredited list. C. 1}. 


HUNT, R 9, Nunda, N. Y. 


service 





: Daughters of Regist f 
Registered Jerseys x08 EY 
ers and young bulls. Most al! sired by sons of the 
Imported Jap. State your needs, Prices and descriptions 
furnished. J. Spencer Hosford, Kinderhook, N. Y. 





H. F. oe CALF. born April 26 last; dark in 
color, but a If » Colantha Sir Aagzie 
Hariog No conte dam K P BL Aaggie, r. R. 0. 
r milk 400. % 4.061 


at 3 years 20.% 
First check of $50 gets bien. A. W. Brown & Sons. est ‘Wietictd ¥.. 





PC en 


GERAR GU E R NSE Ys 
: As we are oversto ked, we are offering 
: a few bull calves at $150.00 to $200.00 
each, out of heifers now on test. 


Louis at Merryman, Prop. 
. Merryman, Supt. 


COCKEYSVILLE, - + += + MD. 





GUERNSEY BULL 
CALVES 


Backed by the best A. R. Records, 1 to 8 months old 
Prices $75 to $200.00. Write for pedizrees 


BROAD ACRES 


SPRINGFIELD CENTER, NEW YORK 





Upland Farm Offers for Sale 
GUERNSEY 


Bull Calves 


of the breeding that won at the Eastern S 
Exposition Langwater Cavalier is si ring Show Win- 
a ‘3 —_ “ chuc _ We can also offer some c! 


ve «=Tril 
UPLAND FARMS. - - * IPSWICH. 


MASS 





epsnnsescunernaonnrecereesr sense wrens ane 


FOR SALE 


some very fine daughters of 


AMES RIVAL 153. 


one of the best sons of Rival’s Champion Best, from four 3 
to « year old. rite ws or come and see them z 


} KNOB HILL FARM. HONESDALE, PA. - 














ur 
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SWINE BREEDERS 





—_ 


The pe of the 


Herdlea Best in Guernseys 


HERD, Prop. LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN, Mgr. 


NEW HOPE, PA. 


Young Bulls Always for Sale 


We can also offer a few females with bulls of superb 
individuality and suitable breeding to mate with them 





ANDERSON T. 





pa May Kose bull calves for si 
1s with ¢ ticial yearly records—gox 
: heel any herd at a reasonable price 


. L. Coggshall_ - Morera N. Y. 


MAPL E GLEN FARM 


GUERNSEYS 


Established 1882 


SHEEP BREEDERS SWINE BREED® 


PINEHURST (PALL. PIGS 
SHROPSHIRES |: ms 


Our Motto: ‘‘LIKE BEGETS LIKE’”’ | “ns ee g. 
' a ‘ BRANDRETH LAKE FARM, Bran 











dreth, 


ryivk MUTTON FORM ND HEAVY 


a! “| White Chester Pigs 
H. L. WARDWELL Four Weeks Old. $5.00 each 


BOX 10, SPRINGFIELD CENTRE. NEW YORK 


DAN TAYLOR. Shenherd |p: Peru, N. Y. 


ATUS CLARK & SON, 


a _— | For Sale: Reg. Chester White Swine | 
REGISTERE D SHROPSIIIRES “ene "a 


R i 
M 
CEDARS FARM, PENLLYN. PA 


ARTHUR S 


CHILI STATION, N Y 








ee Chas. H. Danenhower, Mgr Henry E. Drayton, Prop 
— _ at al ‘all time cs “at all pri Py i of all agcs ~ 
FOR SALE ‘CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 


DOGS 


BALLY. PA 


SCOTCH 


ARCADIA FARM, 


Chester White Hogs 


\GEs SHORT HE 


Dorset Ram Lamb — 


A Beauty — $25 
GREENORE FARM, 


COLLIE 


Penllyn, Pa. 


OFFE = Paes 
Whites 4 
S FOR SALE 


SCIAL 


SPI 
on 25 clhidice 


WESTERN EWE 


STEELE ieuy on, N Y 


44 


BENSALEM 





ao ¢ FARMS, Trevose Bucks Count ' Joseph S 
-~ Keeble Forem hone Ch “ 
erltectly heaithny - 
TRANQUILLITY FARMS CHESTER WHITE AND O.1.C. GILTS 
Arthur Danks, Mer. Allamuchy, N. J. | 
| 
rr . 
FOR SALE—40 RAMS |B. C. DOTTERER. - - LL HALL, A, 
. ; ’ t a 
1's ‘ White HAMPSHIRES 
i t Pig } 
.ooust gtk nl zane. 
Sr 
old ee “ W Box A, 1 onan Ge 4 Pa 
A. W. HILLIS & SONS. South Worcester, N. Y 


—— ‘POLAND- CHIN AS 


ATTENTION The Fillm Farms are qu 

special price for the next thirt days on firs st-clase 

fearling Dorset rams If pre om ed write at once 

as we have only a_ limited F« irther par < t 44 vs S4 » &4 f s 


Cc. T. Brettel!. ‘Mor Bennington. “Vt. 


ceulare apply t« 








SMITH & DESELMS, R. SCIO, OHIO 


-ypillehy POL. 4ND CHIN. 1S 


w ‘WARREN “MORTON 


MULEFOOT 


Fairholme Hampshire Down 
YEARLING and — RAMS 


EARL D BROWN. R. F 


For Sale -On Ra 


D. No. 2. Ilion, N. Y. 








~houillet 











- aa ott ' . 
Hubert. C. ‘Beards ley, M aton. N. Y. THE COMING HOG 

POULTRY BREEDERS __ | BRED SOMOARS, $35. “WEANLINGS, 10, - YY ™ 
semen ; GLENWOOD FARM, RANDAI i. ¥. 
MON. BRONZE TURKEYS D Lengthy. bean boned 
and TOI LOU SE GEE SE aU thy. . . boned, 
» Chicker : ’ Can furnish ho I t akin Prices 

T antams Cavie POR S re ble. Peds ur S fact 


ind descriptiy « free, beak 
EDWIN A. 
Telford) 


SOUDER, J F 


- SHAFFER, R. D. 


Seaticaisits Somerset, Pa. 
( ner 





RHODE. IS} AND RE — ~| REGISTE ‘RE D DU ROCS 


POULTRY FARM, Se d.NnN ¥ 


0 EINGLE Rhode Island Red Cockerels | 





UROC JERSEY SWINE 
PHIL FERRY, Route 5. Hornell, N.Y. | \ at 0 


Leading Varieties of Pure Bred Poultry 


BR , > ROBERT C CLARK & SON, § 0 


 DUROG JE RSE Y : 


” elbeten > and be 


| SLATY RIDGE FARM. Box A 


Colored Muscovy Ducks 


*UMMER & CO FRENCHTOWN, N. J 


Palmyra, Pa. 























HAS. HILDEBOLT, EATON. _Ont0 Bred Gilts Service boars 
a ene 5 SA Oe | Oe TE Oe oe nie ee 
8) MANY ELEMENTS : Cherry King family: ndG jen 
~ ease % H Che ery Chief. and Tax Payer. Al! the large type. Guar- 
r " ors the i | ante > please. C. J. McLaughlin & Co., Pleasantyile Ohio 
: ay Sila eal rive iad 
5 Sarppe YY Ri tng ars. Enclos 
Oroken. nor cé y guarantee t DU ROCS © ‘ it w tk Raiee 
.. We sha tinve 10 exercine the steal o 4 We guaran any antmal purchased | 
: wing im t dq ege — Bees - Lot satis te 4 re. 
that per, but our t sibility must end with | ENpELD FARMS, Dept. A, urch St., N. ¥. City 





nes hat “4 t P. Rogers, Wayvilie, N.Y 
Delc he Ster Berkshires O ] Cand ¢ l-ocster White 
SERVICEABLE POAR ym ye 
I hag a a ( : SPRING VALILEY | LRA. Memph ‘ 
 caateiain 5 eral 4 ‘ YO 
Siena ae i rh nah Clark. Supt | ( Pe | ° ( Ae P I GS 
2 | Mc LLUM - YOUNGSTOWN a Y 
(‘PIPING BROOK FARM: 
| REGISTERED O.1.C. SWINE 


BERKSHIRES 





Sellersville, Pa. . | 


| Large E inglish Berks “a9 Swine 


| Regist 






Last Call to Attend Dreiskach’s 


Big Duroc Hog Sale 


Kingston, Ohio, November, 13th 
Every animal cholera 












































7nimune 


If you have not sent for a catalog, do so now. 
of the greatest hog that |i 


your bids to Hutch in my care. 


D. H. 


Study the breedi: ng 
Decide to have one, then send 


HUTCH WILL BE THER! 
DREISBACH, - - Kingston, Ohio 


For Sale tae ai 
| BupBerkshires Bs cape gy 


ves. 





a f ‘a r w 
hie t by this boar Also sows 
on Fashionable Breeding See ed ee aan ee ae oe 
a 1e of the great boars. SYMBO'.EE™’S ~- We Bares CREO at oon Baron Sar exnnr’s 
10600 and PR INCESS’ St CCESSOR x au 
( Hs AMP —_ 266904. Both show wint nr pa ty LIFE INSURANCE COM°ANY 
either, good enough to head easiness — Wilton, N. Y 


o offering 0 sprir wilts, ex- | 
| ow 


| Registered O. I. C. Swine!i 


Seelyville, Pa. = | brews s on ; & 
i 


lent! y 


Crystal Spring Stock Farm 


| 
G. SMITH & SONS, Props., 
| 


pathueninahboiuneeaneetins “Eun GROVE STOCK FARM 

Best Quality ; Berkshires | wees i 

Registered O.1.C. Pigs 
S 

id tines. Sgr 2 pie % ut JOHN T. BISHOP, R i Pent 

REGISTFRED ee: & & 


° 1 CHE WH 
J. ¥. HOGSETT. NEW LONDON. ‘OF 10 \ 








THE HOMI 1F GOOD BOARS Lit N STOC FARM, R. 42, Jamestown 


oO 


pring boa ans 1 ! . 
— Large YORK SHIRE " 
PIPING BROOK FARM, GREENWICH, CT. BOTH SEXES 


ee | WM. BA ONONDAGA HILL, N 
PLEASANT HILL|fors 
P qs > y. ‘ 
nigg BE RKSHIRES ~ cp LAND | PONIES 
Prices m. bie a n the nstal see oe Rae 


Day & Young, R. D. 6, Washington, t 'D = ee eee 


LARGE TYPE i tae : 
S|: or Saie . Rr ! 





fTEEDERS & IMPORTERS 


k4U 


‘|;BERKSHIRE 








Sentinel Spruce Farm N. Y TEWART ESPYVILLE, PA 
Very Fine, arge-Growing 
>° Al CTIONEERS 
Berkshire ‘| igs. 


LE ARN Al C TIONEE RING 


w. rs " McSPARRAN, at Wertd’s ORIGINAL and napnet dar pars SCH OC 





HINCHEY HOMESTEAD OFFERS CAREY M. JONES. Pres. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS | sayerss'senon, oF Ayerioygenn 


JULY AND AUGUST FARROW, cither sex. 
White f es 








W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Sox 729, Rochester, N. Y. _ —-. 


. ARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIG ‘HWOOD 


policy is eri with popula 
t * part 





esate || ALWAYS 

Glen Rock ‘Stock Far m MENTION | 

Pita, dregs adn = ter, 

“a anit ; rhe Old Reliable A | 
“BE RKSHIRES p> gaidataai 


Y _CHEMICAL co BINGHAMTON. N 


BERKSHIRE S 


, 
}. S. V. ANDREWS, Lae 
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HIGH CLASS a on 


Cherry 
King and nies, Epotender. Volunteer 
d Oct fuss v, from $8 nd W d | Every advertis 









tock, pure ‘ es } eady 
Betrose Stock Farms, Richford, N. Y. Farm 8. by our ¢narantee Take advantage of 
6 a - cs value 
LARGE BURKSHIRES 
arch and Al ‘ s ed 1 louble’s 
Karon td 23257 Be 2d 25458 . son of | 
ba ! oT ex | 
6  ARMST RON( 0G DENSBURE. N. Y. . 
—— When You Answer Advertisements 














Berkshires 2 and Cc hester W hites 


















gilts and 
boars f I — Hampshire 
rams at barges “Twin Brook Farm, Newville, Pa 
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il Do you know that 90% of the dairy cows of America are underfed? Ht 

it Me | Do you know that nine out of every ten dairy cows would be BETTER pro- i 
peta ducers if they were fed the proper ration to the limit of their capacity? Try this experiment Te | 
HAI Hi and see for yourself the increased milk production you will get— begin feeding i} | 
PRR Hi | 
iiitieen Hy t | 
Da ih | 
SEE TTS i} | 
H i | 
i 
ae 
i 





to your milking herd, two parts Schumacher and one part Big “Q,” 


in the same amount you usually feed, together with ensilage or other rough- 
age. After three or four days, begin increasing the amount 1 pound per cow at each feeding 
and keep increasing as long as each cow increases her milk production, until she has reached 
her maximum flow. Some of your cows will handle more feed than others. Watch the results on 
each individual cow and feed each cow to the limit—the increased milk production will repay you 
many times the cost of the additional feed. Mr. Fred Lehman, of Carlisle, Pa., proved that max- itt! 
imum feeding increased his profits $85.30 during April from 4 cows. i + 
ee 
Hi; 


SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG “Q” Dairy Ration fed in combination will 


solve your feeding problem, and if fed as directed will insure maximum production and profits. 


OO lt 
DL" REE ib BOBO abe 
a sunmemanet eae 








These feeds make feading easy, economical 
mua and accurate. SCHUMACHER FEED (the carbohydrate ra- 
He tion) and BIG “Q” (the high quality protein ration) have 
Ene it tete F 44 unusual palatability,. high digestibility and nutrition. Thirty-five 
eet ke World’s Champion Dairy Cows have made their World’s Records 
with these feeds—undeniable proof that they are the greatest 
dairy feeds in the world. Your dealer can supply you. 


Write for FREE Folder, “Long Time Milk Produc- 
tion and How to Get it’”—also tells how to feed dairy cows dur- 
ing entire lactation periods for best results. 
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